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covered and crushed a revolutionary 


One of the most critical problems 
now facing the Leguia Government is 
that with finance, and bank- 
ing circles of Lima are :fearful lest 

the .confiscatory methods be extended 
to the banks. 

Peru ts planning to celebrate the 
centennial of independence in July, 
and President l eguia asked the banks 
of Lima for a loan to cover the ex- 
n | Denses of the celebration. Ihe banks 

declined to ativance a loan to the gov- 
ernment, whereupon the President dic- 

tated a decree prohibiting the banks 
trom engaging in foreign busin 
decree absolutely prohibits the e odus 
jof tunds from the country and re- 
quires that all banks and banking 
houses ‘maintain intact in their vaults 
the capital wherewith they were estab- 
lished. The decree also states that 
fall deposits accepted by the banks 
must be invested in Peruvian securi- 
ties or used for other transactions 
within the country. 

A few days after the issuance of 
this decree the banks notified Presi- 
dent Leguia that they would advance 
the money he required for the cen- 
tennial celebration, but he replied that 
he did not now require a loan, as he 
was negotiating with foreign houses. 
Another dispatch, recently passed by 
the censor, stated that a British petro- 
leum company had agreed to advance 
10,000,000 soles to the government. 


Postal Concession 

One of President Leguia’s recent 
measures for raising funds is the 
leasing of the postal, telegraphic and 
radiographic services of the nation to 
A private corporation as a concession, 


— 
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5 gone ed news that has come 

through in the last few days reports 
general unrest throughout the interior 
of the country, where local authori- 
ties have been attempting to follow 
of the example of their superiors at 

Lima. There has been a general up- 
rising of a more or less serious nature 
among the Indians in the Gamonales 
district as a protest against what they 
call the unjust treatment they receive 
at the hands of the local authorities. 


‘operating just outside the city of 
Lima, causing uneasiness in the capi- 
tal, and there have been persistent 
reports of unrest among the Peruvian 
troops near the Chilean frontier. 
Recent dispatches stated that all the 
bakeries in Lima had closed down as 
a result ofa quarrel with the authori- 
ties, the’ nature of the trouble not 
being made clear in the reports. 


GREEKS DECLINE MEDIATION 
cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its Kuropean News Office 
A S, Greece (Sunday) — The 
reply of the Greek Government to the 
entente’s collective note proposing 
mediation on the Anatolian question 
was to be forwarded Saturday night. 
Mediation is declared, says the Cen- 
tral News, and the reply will add that 
in view of the unanimity of public 
opinion, hostilities must continue. 


A large group of bandits have been 


| ‘The Council of the League of Nations 


| delegate of Britain, concerning the: 
| Aland Islands. 
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Albanian Frenzer Referred 
to Counei of Ambassadors. 


eable to The Chifatian Science 
itor from its European News Office 


GENEVA, Switzerland (Sunday) 


has unanimously adopted the resolu- 
moved by Herbert A. L. Fisher, 


The sovereignity of 
the Aland Islands is recognized as be- 
longing to Finland. Fresh guaran- 


regarding autonomy, the preserving of 
of the teaching of the Swedish lan 
guage in the schools, the maintaining | 
of landed property in the hands of 
the residents, the fixing of limits for 
the acquisition of votes by immi- 
grants, and the insuring of the nomin- 
ation. of a governor possessing the 
confidence of the population. The in- 
ternational agreement for the non- 
fortification and the neutralization of 
the archipelago must guarantee to 
Sweden that the Aland Islands will 
never become a danger from a mili- 
tary point of view. 

Hjalmar Branting, former Swedish 
Prime Minister, declared with deep de- 


nizance of the _ resolutions. The 
Swedish Ministerial Council did not 
belleve that the solution would bring 
about pacification, but Sweden was 
ready to recognize loyally the deci- 
tions. Representatives of Finland and 
Sweden arranged to meet on Saturday 
tc draw up the guarantees mentioned 
in the resolutions. ' 

At the request of the Albanian del- 
egation a public session was held on 
Saturday morning to consider the 
Albanian question. Bishop Tanno’i, 
former Albanian bishop, solicited the 
intervention of the League to obtain a 
final settlement of the frontiers with 
Greece and the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and. Slovenes. 

Mr. Frangoulis made a long reply on 
behalf of the Greek Government, sus- 
gesting that the League was not com- 
petent, the matter having already 
come before the Peace Conference. 
Mr. Yovanovitch, the Jugo-Slav min- 
ister at Berne, also replied. Mr. Fisher, 
the British delegate on the Council, 
thought the question was one for the 
Council of Ambassadors, but that the 
Council of ae might interven: 
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: and the It r- 
quess Imperiali, heared the parties to 
abstain from acts liable to lead to an 
open conflict. 

In the afternoon the council consid- 
ered the matter in private, and passed 
a resolution in the sense of Mr. Fish- 
er’s report. The Albanian representa- 
tive bowed to the decision but re- 
served the right to bring the question 
before the Assembly of the League. 


PEACE IS NEARER IN 
BRITISH COAL DISPUTE 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Sunday) — The 

miners’ executive is now prepared to 
give the rank and file a lead on the 
proposed settlement of the coal strike 
and to stand boldly by it. It may, 
therefore, be inferred that the. meeting 
which has now been arranged between 
the government, the miners, and the 
owners, at the Board of Trade for 
Monday at noon, will result in peace 
in the coal industry, after over a 12 
weeks’ stoppage. 

TLere is some anxiety over the 
£10,000,000 grant, and the miners are 
hoping to hear on Monday from Mr. 
Lloyd George that this money is still 
available to lighten the fall of wages 
for the first few months, in spite of 
their having turned it down on their 
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recent ballot. 
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exercised in Peru by President Leguia. 
It is stated that he has spies 
3 Supreme Court decisions, 
has confiscated three newspapers, im- 
prisoned political opponents on the 
island of San Lorenzo, deporting the 
more prominent ones to Australia, 
caused the closing of San Marcos Uni- 
versity, and placed harsh restrictions 
on the Peruvian banks. im BF 
Fines are declared by a prominent 
New York lawyer not to be a sufficient 
deterrent to violations of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States. “The 
anti-trust laws,” he says, “are crimi- 
nal statutes, and should be enforced 
as such by prison sentences.” His 
comment: was based on the disclos- 
ures made in the inquiry into build- 
ing materials combinations. p. 5 


Announcement is made that the 
Anti-Saloon League will support the 
passage of the Willis-Campbell bill 
providing for the repeal of the Palmer 
medicinal beer regulation. The bill 
comes up in Congress today. p. 2 


Assurance was given by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce on Saturday that 
while the Administration does not 
favor the Norris bill, providing for the 
creation of a $100,000,000 corporation 
to aid im increasing farm exports, it is 
mobilizing private banking credits to 
prevent the forced liquidation of farm 
commodities, “particularly cotton and 
sugar.” p. 4 


A decisive vote against any inter- 
national affiliation was cast at the 
convention of the Socialist Party of 
the United States, in convention at 
Detroit, Michigan. The membership 
of the party has fallen from 100.000 
before the war, to 14,329. p. 4 

Observation of the tests recently 
made when bombs from aeroplanes 
sunk a former German submarine off 
the eastern coast of the United States 
indicate among officers of the line, 
both in the navy and army, a convic- 
tion that a readjustment, of naval de- 
fenses is imperative. It is pointed out 
that the present naval building pro- 
gram was formulated without consid- 
eration being given to the devel- 
opment of aerial offensive war- 
fare. p. 1 


Cincinnati has been selected by the 
American Federation of Labor for next 
year’s convention. John L. Lewis, in 
a speech following his defeat at Den- 
ver for the federation presidency, de- 
nounced William Randolph Hearst, 
whose influence, it had been alleged, 
was back of him. He said he did not 


Mr. Heart. 
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Despite the splendid opening of the 
Ulster Parliament. the feeling pre- 
vails in Britain that the Irish quves- 
tion remains, while military measures 
are intensified. Rumors of Cabinet 
differences persist. Lord Salisbury 
has attacked the government trench- 
antly, declaring that the Coalition has 
lost ‘its character. Speculation has 
revived as to whether the present eco- 
nomic situation will not force the 
government to go to the country in 
the autumn. p. 2 


A welcome surprise in the Irish sit- 
uation came through Mr. Lloyd 
George’s alleged invitation by letter 
to Mr. de Valera and Sir James Craig 
tc meet the government in a confer- 
ence. Good results are expected from 
this “final appeal in the spirit of the 
King’s words.” The Premier pledges 
the government to an attitude of con- 
Tomorrow is the date fixed 
for the assembling of the Southern 
Irish Parliament, but there are very 
few hopes of Dail Eireann emulating 
the Ulster example. Thus the estab- 
lishment of crown colony government 
for the 26 counties of the south and 
east seems to be inevitable. p. 1 


There is no sign of excitement at 
Paris at the nearness of the date when 
Germany’s good faith must be tested 
by completing the delivery of war ma- 
tériel, dissolving the self-protection 
troops and forbidding the exportation 
or importation of war matériel. There 
is a growing feeling in Germany that 
France should relax in her uncompro- 
mising attitude on the sanctions ques- 
tion, thus taking the opportunity of 
supporting the present concilfatory 
German Government against the at- 
tacks of Communists and Junkers. 

p. 1 


Particulars re given of the Lou- 
cheur plan for the utilization of Ger- 
man material in the reconstruction of 
the devastated regions of northern 
France. It is understood that the 
German firms selected by the German 
Commission will deliver the materia] 
No pro- 
vision is made for the employment of 
p. 1 


According to Berlin advices fighting 
in Upper Silesia is happily no longer 
possible, due to the separation of the 
p. 2 


It is inferred that the meeting ar- 


12 ranged for today between the British 


vernment, miners and owners on 
the coal strike situation will result in 
peace in the industry. p. 1 
The Council of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva has recognized the 
sovereignty of the Aland Islands as be- 


9 jonging to Finland, while preserving 


i teaching of Swedish in the schools. 
: p. 1 


The Fascisti political absctiations | 
in Italy are endeavoring to reduce the 
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British Premier Invites Mr. de 
Valera and Sir James Craig to 
Confer With the Government; 
Promising Safe Conduct 


1 cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Sunday) — A 
welcome surprise in the Irish situa- 
tion came last night when it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Lloyd George had 


Valera and Sir James Craig to meet 
the government in a conference to be 
held in London. The Premier's offer 
has caused a sensation in Dublin, 
taken in conjunction with Mr. de 
Valera’s recent arrest and subsequent 
release. Mr. de Valera’s answer is 
expected this evening, or early to- 
morrow. 

The language of the Premier’s let- 
ter gives rise to the hope that good 
results may come from the proposed 
conference. The letter states: The 
British Government is deeply anxious 
that, so far as they can assure it, the 
King’s appeal for reconciliation in 
Ireland shall not have been made in 
vain. Rather than allow yet another 
opportunity of settlement in Ireland 
to be cast aside, they feel it incum- 
bent upon them to make a final ap- 
peal, in the spirit of the King’s words, 
fof a conference between themselves 
and the representatives of Southern 
and Northern Ireland.” 


Safe Conduct Granted 


The letter goes on to invite Mr. de 
Valera, as the chosen leader of a great 
majority in South Ireland, to bring 
with him any colleagues he may select, 
a safe conduct being given by the gov- 
ernment to all chosen to attend the 
conference. The letter concludes: “We 
make this invitation with a fervent 
desire to end the ruinous conflict 
which has for centuries divided Ire- 
land and embittered the relations 01 
the peoples of these two islands which 
ought to live in neighborly harmony 
with each other, and whose coopera- 
tion would mean so much, not only to 
the Empire, but to humanity. We 
wish th no endeaver should be lack- 
ing on our part to realize the King's 
prayer, and we ask you to meet us, 
as we will meet you, in the spirit of 
conciliation for which His Majesty ap- 
pealed. 

“I am Sir, your 3 servant, 
D. LLOYD GEORGE.” 

Up till now, as June 28, the day set 
for the f the Southern 

5 rawu near, the 
hopes, never very strong, of Dail 
Eireann's emulating the Ulster example. 
were fast ebbing away, and the es- 
tablishment of a crown colony gov- 
ernment for the 26 colonies south and 
east seemed inevitable. No fewer than 
three strong supporters of a moderate 
Irish policy sought the avenue of The 
Times newspaper on Saturday, to ad- 
vance.a plea for the modification of 
the Government of Ireland Act be- 
fore the putting of the 26 counties 
under a military dictatorship an- 
nounces to the world the bankruptcy 
of British statesmanship to solve the 
Irish problem. 


Slight Hope Left 


Among these, Lord Dunraven asks 
to be allowed to sing his “death song”’ 
so far as the Irish problem is con- 
cerned. The faint hope that even 
eleventh hour wiser counsels would 
prevail was destroyed by the Lord 
Chancellor in his speech in the House 
of Lords on Tuesday last, and the 
government, Lord Dunraven says, has 
determined to continue its career of 
ignorance and divided counsel. He 
criticizes the divided command in- 
stituted in Ireland, whith was doomed 
to failure and Fhich “has failed.” 

Lord Dunraven thinks there is still 
a ray of hope, and advocates that, as 
the Northern Parliament has been ad- 
journed to September 20, the meeting 
of the Southern Parliament should be 
postponed until the same date, the in- 
tervening period being used for an in- 
terchange of views, so that the amend- 
ing act might enable both parliaments 
to function. 

Sir Horace Plunkett joins in the 
correspondence and calls attention to 
part of Mr. Winston Churchill’s ad- 
dress to the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce which had been omitted 
from newspaper reports, as follows: 
„We cannot, in any circumstances, 
allow a foreigh republic, equipped 
with submarines and possibly a hos- 
tile army, to be erected on the flank 
of Britain—but short of that we offer 
Ireland freedom to govern herself in 
the fullest sense of Home Rule that 
she may think wise or fit.” 

Sir Horace wrote to Mr. 
pointing out that Irishmen 


Churchill 
were un- 


aware of any such offer dnd express- 


ing the view that possibly a settle- 
ment could very quickly be brought 
about if the government really were 
prepared to follow, mutatis mutandis, 
the South African precedent. The only 
answer which he received from Mr. 
Churchill was: “Very many thanks 
for your very interesting letter of the 
tenth.” 


Fiscal 2 Denied 


Sir Horace Plunkett also fastens on 
the fact that all that has been offered 
to Irelatd is a form of Home Rule 
under which 93 per cent of the Irish 
revenue is to be derived from taxes 
levied and collected by, the English 
Parliament and Government: This 
proposal, he says, has been rejected 


Ireland and by about one-third of the 


cost of living and have obtained cor- | 
tain reductions. : . 2 


population in the other six counties. 


ing in the south must continue. 


addressed an invitation to Eamonn de 


with unanimity in 26 counties of 


banged, bolted and barred the door 
against anything in the nature of 
fiscal autonomy 

Lord Middleton is the third cor- 


announced 

that the British Government must 
stand aside, and he thinks that until 
the Northern Parliament, which is, 
sitting, and the Southern ‘Parliament, 
which declines to sit, can come to an 
agreement, the awful chaos now — 

0 
contrasts the Lord Chancellor's speech 
with the gracious and persuasive 
utterance of His Majesty at Belfast on 
the following day, and concludes by 
stating that those who have been 
elected as sen&tors in the south, while 
prepared to give their services on con- 
stitutional lines, do not intend, as 
senators, to connect themselves with 
a Crown Colony Administration. 

“It Hes with the British Govern- 
ment, not with the Irish Government 
of the future, to clear up the mess to 
which impolicy and ambiguity have so 
largely contributed,” he says. 


AIRCRAFT SEEN 
AS A NAVAL FORCE 


Officers of Line in Navy Admit, 
Following Recent Tests, the 
Possibility of a Complete 
Readjustment of Defenses 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Far beyond the range of the long- 
distance rhetoric of Congress, beyond 
the sound of the typewriters that click 
eternally, to the orders of the older 
bureaucrats of the departments, out 
there among the flickering lights of the 
Atlantic fleet as the lines of batile- 
ships and destroyers swing at anchor, 
keeping their ‘vigil at the nightly 
rendezvous, the issues of national de- 
fense are discussed with all the frank- 
ness and candor of the men who really 
go down to the sea in ships. 

One has but to talk in the most 
casual way to the younger officers 
of the line, not yet steeped in routine, 


tions of the navy, and not by any means 
ready to admit that the historic rdéle 
of the battleship is over, they make 
free with the admission that revolu- 
tionary changes are in the air, which 
may in the future compel a complete 
readjustment: of naval defense. 
There, out at sea, where men speak 
their convictions, where things are 
discussed without any reference to the 
effect that admission may. 
propriations for the navy, Which is 
always the viewpoint of, the depart- 
mental officials, one finds the entire 
future of defense and offense is closely 
linked with aerial development. 


All of One Opinion 


There is complete absence of dis- 
cotd between the officers of the air 
service, whether of the army or the 
navy, and the officers of the line, as 
they discuss the vital question of air 
development. Naval officers do not 
resent the challenge from the air. 
They admit that it has already reached 
the stage where it will revolutionize 
naval warfare and compel vital 
changes in the structure of the pres- 
ent fighting craft. 

Naval officials frown on conclusions, 
lest the public be misled before “of- 
ficial observers” have filed their re- 
ports on the present series of tests 
as to the effectiveness of the bombing 
experiments conducted by the Navy 
Department. One conclusion, how- 
ever, has already been drawn by 
practically all the unofficial observers 
who were permitted to see the effect 
of a 167-pound bomb dropped from a 
naval airship on one of the German 
submarines. 

The swiftness of the work and ma- 
terial damage from these bombs was 
all and more than the most enthusi- 
astic of airmen have claimed. And 
yet these bombs were a mere handful 
of trinitrotuluol, compared with the 
2000-pound monsters that are to be 
dropped by army airmen on the former 
German dreadnaughts.. Those who 
felt the tremor that these baby“ 
bombs sent through the Henderson, 
anchored 3000 yards from the target, 
can vaguely imagine what the giant 
bombs can do, if they ever find a tar- 
get, and they will. 


Readjustment of Defenses 


The officers who walk the quarter- 
deck of the huge battleship are assim- 
ilating the lessons from this destruc- 
tive potentiality. Already one finds 
that there is among officers a unan- 
imity of opinion that if the battleship 
is to be retained there must be devel- 
opment of it to meet the danger from 
air attack. This is one of the gen- 
eral conclusions that is most fre. 
quently heard. 

“Yes, there is no question that a 


large bomb would destroy the largest 


type of fighting craft, but then the 
battleships can develop protective 
armor, just as it developed nets to 
ward off the blow of the suhmariae,” 
is in effect the usual answer from 
the naval officer, when the destructive 
character of the new weapon is called 
to his attention. - 

In other words vital readjustment is 
admitted, and yet the American pro- 
gram for battleship construction 
makes no provision whatever for such 
readjustment. The program was laid 
down in 1916. It conforms to the 
post-dreadnaught type. Not only does 
it fail to take cognizance of the war 
lessons, but it makes no provision 
whatever to meet the challenge from 


air development since the war. 
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Government's Order to Self-Pro- 
tection Troops to Dissolve Is 
Cordially Approved by Pub- 
lic Opinion in Germany 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 

BERLIN, Germany (Sunday) — The 
German Government's proclamation, 
ordering the dissolution of the famous 
Orgesch military and other so-called 
self-protection organizations, is cor- 
dially approved by the sober elements 
of the press and of the public, and it 
is being regarded as another convinc- 
ing proof of the present ministry's de- 
termination to carry out the terms of 
the allied ultimatum. The conciliatory 
attitude thus being displayed by the 
German Government is favorably con- 
trasted here with the continued harsh- 
ness of the French .Government’s pol- 
icy toward Germany. 

The Reichstag Foreign Affairs Com- 
mission yesterday discussed the re- 
fusal of Aristide Briand, the French 
Premier, indicated in his recent 
speech, to remove the so-called sanc- 
tions, and it was decided to raise the 
question during the coming week in 
the Reichstag. George Bernard, one 
of Germany's leading Liberal public- 
ists, in today’s: Vossische Zeitung,” 
regrets that France does not recipro- 
cate the growing sympathy of the vast 
mass of the German people who had 
given their support to Dr. Wirth's 
Cabinet, confident that the sanctions 
would be removed and a real era of 
reconstruction opened in Europe. 

Here Mr. Bernhard's views coincide 
with those of many allied observers 
here who now believe that France will 
make a great political blunder if it 
does not take advantage of the pres- 
ent opportunity of supporting, through 
a conciliatory policy, the German Gov- 
ernment against the attacks of the 
Junkers and Communists. 


—— — 


Dr. Wirth Interviewed 


German Chancellor Says He Is Hur- 
rying to Keep Promises in Time Limit 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

BERLIN, Germany—Dr. Wirth, the 
new German Chancellor, has this in 
common with his immediate prede- 
cessor, Constantine Fehrenbach, that 
he was born in Freiburg and is a 
member of the Center, or Roman 
Catholic, party. In all other respccts 
the two men differ as the poles, Dr. 
Wirth being young, vigorous, ener- 
getic, and of a brisk intelligence. Mr. 
Fehrenbach lacks vigor and vitality 
and in spite of many estimable quali- 
ties is lacking equally in statesman- 
ship. Dr. Wirth, moreover, in con- 
trast with his predecessor, far from 
being a pliant instrument in the hands 
of his Foreign Secretary, rules his 
cabinet with a firm hand and actually 
guides, as well as is nominally re- 
sponsible for, Germany's policy. He 
readily consented to receive the rep- 
resentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 

The writer reminded the Chancellor 
at the opening of the conversation 
that the German reactionaries, in the 
course of the debate from which the 
government had just emerged with 
such signal success in the Reichstag, 
had taunted him with being the head 
of a.“government of fulfillment“ —that 
is a government which makes the ful- 
fillment of the reparations conditions 
imposed by the entente the chief plank 
in its policy. Are you prepared to 
accept for your object the title of 
‘the government of fulfillment?” he 
was asked. 


Sure of Definitions 


“Of course I am,” replied the Chan- 
cellor with emphasis, adding: “But first 
of all let us be sure of our definitions. 
What do you mean by a government of 
fulfillment? You have doubtless fol- 
lowed closely the world-wide discus- 
sions, highly academic for the most 
part, which have taken place during 
the past few months on the question 
of reparations. Newspapers and 
economists have discussed from all 
possible standpoints the extent of 
Germany’s capacity to make repara- 
tions. The ultimatum which the en- 
tente recently addressed us was the 
one tangible sequel to all those aca- 
demic discussions. Let me Say 
frankly that I, and I fancy Germany 
generally, have become a trifle tired 
of all that talk. Now the time for per- 
formance has arrived. We must begin 
to put into effect our pledges and only 
practical fulfillment can show finally 
when the limits of Germany’s repara- 
tions capacity are reached. Person- 
ally T am Hastening forward with all 
possible means the practical fulfillment 
mentioned and only hope that we shall 


be able to make good our promises be- 


fore the time limit allowed us by the 
entente has expired.” 

Dr. Wirth paused for a minute and 
then continued vigorously: “One 
thing is-certain: we shall not wait 
until the last minute before we fulfill 
our pledges. New crises must be 
avoided and everything offered by us 
which is humanly possible long be- 
fore the time limit is reached. That 
conception of our duty includes the 
disarmament as well as the repara- 
tions pledges.” 


German People’s Support 


“Are the German people behind vou 
in this policy?” the Christian Science 
Per- 
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newspapers, unsigned and attributed 


tor the law sc essential to enforce- 


only for material for reconstruction. 


85; | Goods to Go Direct 


It is for the German commission to 
give orders to those firms which have 
the best offers, and which will 

ver to the French inhabi- 
tants. In the use of.such material 


and seg gra A no provision is made for 
employm of 


ent of German labor. 
— German Government is responsi- 


| ble for the payment of contractors, 


but by arrangements with the Com- 
mission of Reparations, these pay- 
ments in material will be entered to 
the credit of Germany, and France's 
reception will be taken into account 
when there is tke question of allo- 
cating, on a percentage basis, the 
general German payments. 

This Loucheur plan is regarded as 
having the merit of being simple, but 
a surprising number of points of pro- 


cedure have to be settled before it 


can be put into practice. Both French 
and German governments are under- 
stood to have approved the main lines 
‘of such an arrangement, and the ex- 
perts this week should be able to 
fashion the plan in definitive form. 

(Thursday). The continuation of 
the conversations of Wiesbaden is 
fixed for Monday at Paris. It is under- 
‘stood that the Allies are to be in- 
formed of the Loucheur-Rathenau ne- 
‘gotiations. Hitherto a communication 
has not been made of the procés-ver- 
‘bal drawn up by Mr. Loucheur after 
his return from Germany. Mr. Berg- 
mann and Mr. Gugenheimer, who are 
to represent Mr. Rathenau, are ex- 
pected to arrive on Sunday. 

A denial that Mr. Loucheur placed 


large orders for delivery of materia 


*. an to be of the 
to the Ammericen and 


5 * 
trials ot the so-called war 
ogra was the last point 


— are to de carefully safe- 
guarded. On the return of the French 
representatives, Mr. Lefaévre and Mr. 
Cheysson from Berlin, it is learned 
that there may be some reduction in 
the number of wooden houses to be 
supplied by Germany in the northern 
regions. The price, ds provisionally 
fixed, has been radically reduced. 


Removal of Sanctions 


The German Government has pro- 
posed to enter into direct conversa- 
tions with representatives of Belgium, 
but no reply has been given. Obvi- 
ously this question of the negotiations 
of the separate governments will come 
up at the meeting of the Supreme 


Council, 
The other matters to be settled in- 


clude the removal of the sanctions of 
March last. Ruhrort, Duisburg, and 
Dusseldorf should, in the Brtish view 


as understood here, be evacuated and 
the customs cordon, established be- 
tween occupied and unoccupied Ger- 
many, should be broken down. It is 


| probable that this cordon will not be 


abandoned completely but will be 
brought further and further back pro- 


gressively as Germany fulfills her ob- 


ligations. 
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„ Oe rie — the present 
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Re- artistic endeavor. 


LIBRARY DEDICATED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
DETROIT, Michigan—The new pub- 
lic library, a $3,000,000 structure, 
which was under construction for six 
years, has dedicated. The build- 
ing is a triumph of architectural and 
The artists re- 
structure include 


Metropolitan Museum of art in New 
York. The library building is of 
modern Renaissance style. There are 
three floors, a basement and a mez- 
zanine.. Marble and limestone were 


“art center” in which the new 
located will include the De- 


‘but Mr. van 


‘toward “prohibition anarchy, and that 
unless calm and sane judgment dis- 


Anti-Saloon League, it is announced 


red tape in what alco- 
het ‘her avers for —, pur- 


New Sesion They Are Sent 
to no person or organization, giving ‘to Farms s and Mining Fields 
the views of Alfred D. van Buren ot 
epee to The.Christian Science Menjtor 
from its W fice 


Kingston, New York, formerly con- ‘ 
sel to the prohibition er. estern News © 
As to whom he was “interviewed” by, PHOENIX, Arizona—The closing of 
or for w there 3 2 the great copper mines and the change 
ren is to have al- from cotton to other agricultural prod- 
leged that the country was ne ucts has caused the return to Mexico, 
since the first of the year, of about 
25,000 Méxicans, some of whom had 
had many years of Arizona residence. 
I hough ‘for several years they had 
been paid ‘the highest wages ever 
known for common labor in the south- 
west, very few have gone back to their 
native land in condition other than a 
close approach to destitution. ~~ 

The task of transportation! to the 
border has devolved upon the cotton 
association, the mining companies and 
the county authorities. Latterly most 
of the transportation has been by 
means of motor trucks, which carry 
also the small possessions of the de- 
portees, the journeys occasionally so 
long that at least one camp must be 
made at night. One migration, this by 
train, was of 1800 individuals from 
the mining camp of Clifton, they being 
taken to El Paso and thence distrib- 
uted to Mexican points through Juarez. 
The Mexican Government furnishes 
free railroad transportation to any 
part of Mexico and has maintained a 
number of agents in Arizona and New 
Mexico, attending to the calls for the 
return of Mexican citizens. Phoenix, 
itself contributing about 15,000 cotton 
pickers and their families, is the cen- 
ter for gathering of Mexicans from 
central and southern Arizona and 
hencé still is huving problems of feed- 
ing and housing to solve for the trav- 
elers. 

Within Mexico the employment ques- 
tion is serious. The government is 
trying to get most of the returning 
yones out on farms, where they can 
have opportunity to provide their own 
sustenance, and is opposing any 
‘crowding into the cities. In Sonora a 
plan is being tried of sending hun- 
dreds of miners into placer fields, 
where gold may be washed out, even 
though the return per man be small. 


FASCISTI ATTEMPT TO 
CUT COST OF LIVING 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 


ROME, Italy (Sunday)—Associations 
of Fascisti in Rome and elsewhere 
have taken the initiative in trying to 


reduce the cost of living, and have ob- 
tained from merchants an average 
reductfon of 15 per cent by an agree- 
ment which came into force on Friday. 
If each political party can enforce 
discipline among its adherents a real 
lowering of prices is possible. It is 
hoped that there will be no riots and 
pillage as in 1917, when the prices rose 
higher, after the riots, than they had 
been before. 

Reports of the retirement of Count 
Sforza, the Foreign Minister, are con- 
tradicted, but the Nationalist Opposi- 
tion is attacking him for his policy in 
Upper Silesia, for the withdrawal of 
the Italian garrison from Adalia, and 
for the general Adriatic situation. The 
draft of the bill for giving the workers 
a share in the control of industry was 
presented to Parliament on Friday. 


BERLIN COMMUNISTS’ 
USELESS PROTEST 


Special io The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 
BERLIN, Germany (Thursday)— 
Indignant at the sentence of life im- 
prisonment passed here last night on 
the notorious Saxon Communist and 
bandit, Max Hoelz, Berlin Communists 
today organized a demonstration in 
favor of his immediate release. The 
Conservative newspapers professed to 
regard the demonstration as likely to 
lead to an effort to substituté a Coun- 
* cils’ Republic for the present govern- 
* ment, and the police took formidable 
precautions. 

The demonstration proved the in- 
significance of the Communist move- 
ment in Berlin, barely 2000 people 
taking part in it. The advice of th 
Extremists to storm the jail where 
Max Hoelz is, was rejected. Speeches 
denouncing the “blood justice” of Max 


placed popular excitement, the respect 


ment would be lost.” 

Mr. van Buren was then quoted at 
great length as being extremely anx- 
jous about the penetration of prohibi- | 
tion enforcement into business. The 
people, he said, were just beginning to 
realize that the “practice of medicine, 
pharmacy, chemistry and even relig- 
ion, are affected by prohibition, und 
surprise and consternation are giving 
away to resentment and indignation.” 
Warns Against “Haste” 7 

According to Mr. van Buren, “the 
many problems of prohibition must 
be solved by chemists, doctors, drug- 
gists and other -merc „ with the 
hearty cooperation of all law-abiding 
citizens.” He is apprehensive lest the 
honest business man and professional 
man shall be treated as a potential 
bootlegger, and he importunes every- 
body in general, in a way that breeds 
suspicion that he means Congress in 
particular, to go slowly, especially 
with the legislation immediately be- 
fore it. 

Mr. van Buren’s interview“ ig the 
more open to doubt as to what is 
behind it, not only because it has no 
authority or sponsorship so far as 
indicated, but because, ving re- 
signed several weeks ago as counsel 
to the prohibition* commissioner, he | 
went before the House committee con- 
sidering legislation last week to op- 
pose that legislation in his capacity 
as “a private citizen.” 

The interview“ is marked. “for 
release June 27,” the day that the 
bill comes up for debate dnd vote in 
the House. 

Dry Forces United 

The substitute prohibition enforce- 
ment bills introduced by Frank B. 
Willis (R.), Senator from Ohio, in the 
Senate and by Philip Campbell (R.); 
Représentative from Kansas, in the 
House, are to have the support of thé 


by Wayne B. Wheeler, who has ex- 
plained that these bills are practi- 
cally the same as sections 2 and 6 of 
the supplemental bill originally intro- 
duced by Mr. Volstead, with an enact- 
ment to the House bill to take care of 
the uncertainty caused by the recent 
Supreme Court decision on the pro- 
hibitive tax and revenue laws. This 
does not mean, Mr. Wheeler added, 
that he will relinquish his efforts for 
the other netessary sections of the 
Volstead bill. Some of them are just 
as essential as the beer clause as 
emergency propositions. A large 
number of applications for wholéSale 
druggists permits and questionable 
medicines are pushing their claims, 
and the department is handicapped in 
handling the situation because of the 
uncertainty of the law which the 
pending legislation would correct. 


“The judiciary committee,” said Mr. 
Wheeler, which has heard all of the 
arguments on the merits of the bill, 
Tealizes that the substitute bill does 
not wholly meet the law enforcement 
emergency. The committee properly 
says, ‘Though the committee is of the 
opinion that this legislation will not 
meet the actual needs for the effec- 
tive enforcement of prohibition, as is 
apparent from its report on House 
Resolution 6752, it recommends the 
passage of this bill in the hope that 
it can be enacted into law more 
promptly than House Resolution 
6752.“ The passage of this bill, as the 
committee well says, will not prevent 
consideration by the House at a later 
date of the other provision of House 
Resolution 6752 not contained in this 
measure. 


Abuses to Be Checked 


“It will take longer, of course, to 
secure the other features of this 
much-needed legislation by dividing 
the bill, but we do not Want to delay 
the enactment of any provisions that, 
are concededly emergency clauses. 
There will be a large number of per- 
mit holders. whose permits ought to 
be rejected or canceled, who will be 
the béneficiaries of this delay. We will 
attempt to secure the needed legisla- 
tion at the earliest possible. moment, 
to prevent the continuance of this in- 

cusable situation.” | 

This clears the way for all. who 


meeting broke up without police in- 
tervention having been needed. 


EXCLUSION OF LABOR ASKED 
HAVANA, Cuba—Repeal of the law 


China, Haiti and Jamaica, is provided 
for in a bill received by the Chamber 
of Deputies from the Senate, and ap- 
proval of which will be sought before 
Congress adjou on June 30. Ad- 
} vocates of the measure said exclusion 
ot cheap labor was now desirable 
because the war time need had passed. 


CIVILIAN CLOTHES PERMITTED 


| ‘WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Wearing of civilian clothes by army 
officers and enlisted men, except when 
Jon duty or at a military post or 
reservation, is permitted under an 
| issued by Secretary Weeks. The 
permission is confited to those with- 
tin. the continental 
United Staten. 


2. There Js Much Talk ‘of British) i 


Hoelz’s judges were delivered and the: 


of 1917 admitting ‘immigrants from 


limits of the 


‘circumstances will force the govern- 


lations Revive as to Chances GERMANY NOT To PAY | 
of an — Election IN AMERICAN MONEY| 


— to The Christian Science Monitor 
| from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 

PARIS. France (Sunday)—-The rep- 
arations. Commission, in consequence 
‘of the perturbations in the exchange 
‘caused by the payments by Germany 
ment basks in the success of the in American dollars, has decided that 


King's visft ta-Belfast, as to which the for the present month they shall be 
tear of outrage was ever the least effected in European money. It is un- 
objection. The most callous gunmen derstood that this is a tentative deci- 
knew that any outrage would inevi- sion. and is in the nature of an experi- 


tably bring terrible reprisals upon the ment. The commission has fixed at 
head of the Belfast Roman Catholics. 2200,00 tons for the month of July 
Hence the King and Queen were safe the quantity of coal to be delivered by 
on that score Germany Kemgall Cook is to replace 

: Sir Hughes Levick as assistant Brit- 
ceHor, on the eve of the visit had 


In five days Germany must satisfy 
to expound the government’s Irish four conditions. She must have com- 
policy in the House of Lords. He pleted the delivery of war matériel, 
gave no encouragement to sentimental | and the munitions of the organizations 
peacemgkers: He threw. over the of self-protection’ troops; have dis- 
Viceroy, who had stated in Belfast on solved these organizations, and have 
June 7 that the act which sets up the passed a law. preventing the exporta- 
two Parliaments already needs amend- tion or importation of war matériel. 
ing, and as to offering fiscal autonomy, There is no sign of excitement, in 
Lord Birkenhead argued that Ireland Paris on the approach of the date, 
could not be trusted with the power which is somewhat decisive and 
to impose discriminating duties which should test German good faith. 
against British manufacturers, and There is also due next month the de- 
that she might use fiscal autonomy livery of the first series of the indem- 
to repudiate her share of the. national nity bonds. 

debt. So, despite the splendid open- 5 


ing ot the Ulster Parliament, the Irish BEAR BUTTE ARTESIAN 
question remains, and the military WELL RUNNING WILD 


measures are intensified, 
Coalition Attacked Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


The perplexity of the government 
SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota—The 


-over this and the financial probiem, 
has had the natural result of giving Great Bear Butte artesian well, struck 
a short distance nörth, of the Black 


rein to rumors of Cabinet differences. 
Hills, has developed into what is be- 


An alleged intrigue against Mr. Lloyd 

George by Lord Birkenhead, with the lieved to be the greatest artesian well 

sympathy of Lord Beaverbrook, which on the American continent so far as 
the volume of flow and immense water 


was said to have failed because Mr. 

Winston Churchill, who was desig- 

nated as leader in the House of Com- een “4 > Corea 4 

m : — “ 
ops, was reluctant to make the ad and strenuous efforts are being made 

to control it. This will be done by 


venture, has been promptly denied by 
capping it. 


Lord Birkenhead as à farrago of 
When the flow of water was first 


wild invention. 
Lord Salisbury meantime attacks the atime’ t> thin well  Gowea at the 
rate of 50,000 barrels per day. Recent 


government, trenchantly asking “Who 

trus * 

rusts the Coalition He asserts that measurements of the water show the 
flow recently had increased to more 


it has lost its character; he condemns 
its “second rate - 

I than 100,000 barrels per day. The wa- 
ter is cutting deep fissures in the 


shift policies” and asks why the 
Jnionist 
— ,,, ee feld n well is located. The 
Mr. Lloyd , owner of e land fears that unless 
ing all 8 83 the well is soon placed under control 
waters and bides his time before the field of 80 acres will be ruined and 
striking at the wreckers. He was not will be converted into a lake. 
at his best when defending the Minis- Farmers of the Great Bear Butte 
. district have started a movement to 
adopt some plan by which the im- 


io" portfol his friend. Dr. 
son The Un thr 

iste eatoned mense amount of water underlying 
the district can be utilized for the irri- 


revolt in order to save the salary, 
which they regarded as unneces ; 
res oe gation of crops, and for other farm 
and ranch purposes. This would 


but when they assured Austen Cham- 
berlain behind the scenes that it 

necessitate the construction of reser- 
voirs. 


would be all right if the government 
would say that the office would not 
JAPANESE CENSUS: 
ESTIMATE DOUBTED 


continue beyond the present session, 
they provided the government with a 
SACRAMENTO, California— A tele- 
gram requesting an investigation of 


way out which Mr. Lloyd George 
adroitly took. Mr. Joseph Devlin said 

federal census figures showing the 
Japanese population of California to 


he regarded it as “perfect luxury” to 
be 71,942 has been forwarded to Sen- 


cose cable to The Christian Science 
tor from its European News Uffice 


WESTMINSTER: anne (Sun 
day) —The week has been one of see- 
saw which leaves nothing very much 
altered: Mr. Lloyd George's Govern- 


see members excited about an ex- 
penditure of £5000 a year but not 
2 E 18,000,000 a year — in Ire- 
lan 

Mr. Lloyd George in the N over 
the policy of the Minister without 
portfolio, told the House of Commons 
that he was very hopeful that the 
present distressing condition of trade 
was merely temporary, and that a 
very substantial improvement would 
be seen in a very short time. M 
bers exclaimed “Oh!” “That is the 
information I get from reliable 
sources,” added the Premier. 


Labor’s Political Move 


The fact that the improvement has 
not begun yet, and that the taxpayers 
have to find £1,000,000 sterling per 
week to make good the losses to the 
railroads alone, on account of the coal 


stoppage and depression, has led to a 
revival of speculation as to whether 


troller John S. Chambers. 

“The federal census figures on Japa- 
nese population in California are ex- 
tremely correct.“ the telegram 
stated. “The Bureau of Vital Statis- 
tics has proved by checking up the 
death list of Japanese that there are 
at least 109,000 here. State figures 
tally with the federal census on every 
race except Japanese, and it appears 
that approximately 38,000 have es- 
caped the census. This evasion is 
just another attempt to discredit the 
seriousness of the Oriental issue.” 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

TUCSON, Arizona—One of the — 
equipped of American astronomica 
observatories is to be completed about 
November on the campus of the Ari- 
zona State University at this point. 
It is to be known as the Steward Ob- 
servatory, in honor of its patron, and 
will de under charge of Dr. A. E. 
Douglass, university professor of 
astronomy, formerly of the Lowell 
observatory at Flagstaff, and of the 
Harvard observatory. 


ment to go to the country in the 
autumn. The Labor Party in confer- 
ence at Brighton this week showed 
which way the wind may blow. 
Their overwhelming refusal to allow 
the Communists to be affiliated with 
them indicates that Labor counts on 
getting into power by capturing the 
moderate public who would be 
antagonized by any taint of the Reds. 
Labor in these circumstances would 
be in a promising situation, and Mr. 
Lloyd George is being urged by many 
8 advisers to form a new Center 
arty which would have the one object 
of fighting Labor and nationalization. 
The “Welsh Wizard” so far keeps his 
own counsel while his Liberal fol- 
lowers, and.the Asquithian rank and 
file are fraternizing at fortnightly 
luncheons in a manner that suggests 
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ator Hiram W. Johnson by State Con- 


N Issued. Follewing Al. 


leged Secret Meeting—Legal- 
ity of Grain” Ace Involved 


; Special to to The 9 jen . 


“WINNIPEG, e Charges 
that the Canadian Government had a 
political object ‘in view when it ap- 
pointed the Royal Grain Inquiry Board 
to. investigate the grain trade fn Can- 
ada, resulting in the application by 
the United Grain Growers Company, 
Limited, and 40 members of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange, for an injunc- 
tion restraining the commission from 
continuing the inquiry, have created 
a furore in political cifeles of west- 
ern Canada. At present the commis- 
sion is powerless, being blocked from 
going on with the investigation by 
au interim injunction, which is effect- 


ive duftng the period which will elapse 
until the time set for the hearing of 
the application for a permafient order. 

The trouble arose at an alleged 
“secret” session at Ft.“ William, On- 
ta rio, about three weeks ago. Up to 
that time, the commission had adduced 
no startling evidence, but it is said, 
in order to make matters more inter- 
esting and to give more effect to its 
alleged political object, it was planned 
that startling disclosures should be 
made at Ft. William. Therefore, the 
“commission,” consisting of Charles 
Birkett, secretary of the board, sworn 
in by special authority as a sub-com- 
missioner, and R. A. Bonnar, chief 
counsel for the board, met in session 
one day without any preliminary no- 
tice and produced an affidavit from a 
former employee of the United Grain 
Growers Company, saying that sev- 
eral of the company’s elevators at that 
point had false bottoms in 1913. Other 
sensational charges were made, but 
that was the most important. 

The allegation that there was a po- 
litical motive behind this coup may 
be reconciled with the actual facts of 
the case when it is known that the 
United Grain Growers Company is an 
association whose stockholders are 
farmers in western Canada, and whose 
president, T. A. Crerar, former Minis- 
ter of Agriculture in the Union Gov- 
ernment during the war, is now leader 
of the National Progressive Party, and 
opposed to the governmental party. 
Indeed, Mr. Crerar, in a statement 
which he issued upon his return to 
Winnipeg when Parliament concluded 
its session, declared specifically that 
the appointment of the commission 
was a political. “frame-up” to get 
him, “through an attempt to under- 
mine the organized farmers’ move- 
ment in Canada.“ The creation of dis- 
trust in the minds of the farmers 
concerning the operation of their com- 
pany would ruin him politically, he 
intimated. 

But, although it is, clear why the 
United Grain Growers Company applied 
for an injunction against the commis- 
sion, mystery shrouds a similar appli- 
cation made by the 40 members of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. It is 
not understood why they are so 
greatly concerned, particularly in view 
of the fact that in the evidence taken 
by the commission from farmers dur- 
ing its three weeks of existence, no 
more than the usual charges against 
the grain exchange were made. 

At one time, indeed, the commission 
ordered an audit of the grain brokers’ 
books, because, it is stated unofficially, 
the brokers had refused to answer 
quéstionnaires sent to them by the com- 
mission. Special auditors were ap- 
pointed to the task of examining the 
brokers’ books, but the examination, 
it is stated, never was really started. 
The brokers refused to produce the 
books, and in some case forcibly 
ejected the examining officials. 

The best legal talent available in 
Canada has been engaged by both the 
United Grain Growers Company and 
the 40 grain brokers to fight their case, 
while the federal government also has 
engaged counsel additional to that re- 
tained by the commission for the pur- 
poses of the inquiry. As not only the 
legality of the commission’s appoint- 
ment is challenged, but also the Can- 
ada Grain Act, which controls the 
grain trade, the government is greatly 
concerned in the matter. It has been 
hinted that it may remove the case 
from the Manitoba court, which 
granted the interim injunction, to a 
higher court, possibly the Supreme 
Court, for an “opinion” which will 
have the effect of a legal judgment. 
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e be- Specially for The Christian Selene Monitor 
‘The Institute of Historical Research, 
„ which has not so very long been 
founded in connection with the Uni- 
versity ot London, has recently been 
made the recipient of a gift Which, 
though precise details are not yet 
available, would appear to be of ex- 
traordinary interest and value. The 
donor insists on remaining anony- 
mous, but the gift bears one of the 
most famous names in the annals of 
| English literature and thought, for 
it is a “Francis Bacon Library,’ and 
is said to be by far the most remark- 
able collection of books which has 

ever been rallied round that name. 

The terms of reference, indeed, have 
been widely interpreted, for the orig- 
Inal intention of the collector, who is 
now so generously parting with his 
_| treasures, was that the library should 
contain “a copy of.every work bearing 


4 — 
ircumstances,’ 
: * 


} a 
reasonably amiable-looking man, I am 
a (I judge by results) one who 
looks as if he can be firm. e im- 
pression, indeed, that I try to convey 
is that of a person incapable of being 
affected by argument, dense and im- 


he | Stance, call up some of the most stir- 
ring chapters of its history. But At 
may be doubted if any other session 
has represented so much of its pic-' 

;turesque atid dynamic force as the 
he | Present: Then, for the first time, the 
| Anglo-Saxon does predominate in 
it, The President is Mr. Lloyd George, 
who is Welsh. So is the Premier of 
Australia. The Premier of South 
Africa is Dutch with a French strain, 
while India's delegation consists of 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Through some fugitive dash ‘of 
romance in the Bailey family the, 
ftawny-haired child who bloomed 80 
opulently in one of the narrowest, 
most sordid streets of the city had 
been named Rose. She was the 
youngest member of an ill-assorted 
family the members of which went. 
abroad almost at break’ of day to oc- 
cupations. which they characterized 
simply and finally with grunts of su- 


help refuse my 
{me out. 
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| t 
of exactly 12-hours. Thus they do 
‘keep step with the lunar tides. 
Sometimes the two tides augment, 
Sometimes they oppose each other. 
Near time of new or full moon the 
two forces act together and we have 


.| “spring” tides, the highest of the 
‘month. At the first or the third quar- 


Ocean. Twice in the 
nonth, wien the moon is farthest 
from the celestial equator, the two 
humps in the waters on opposite sides 
globe will be, one north the 
other south of the terrestrial equater. 
Consequently, as the earth rotatés on 
its axis, our station will experience 
tides alternately great and small. 

The tidal waves are greatly modified 
by the coast lines and the character- 
istics of the shore. Out at sea or off 


nt} broad and open bays the height js 


about three feet. On entering shallow 
water the height increases. When 
confined within narrow compass the 
height may rise to 70 feet as in the 
Bay of Fundy. The great force of the 
tides is very obvious, and many at- 


Mr. Montagu, who is a Jew, and two 
of her own people. 

Little new can be written about the 
British Premier—his personality or his 
public life. But his amazing vitality, 
his tery of the art of managing 
men, his eloquence, wit, and humor 
will have less play at the imperial 
conference than it has in Parliament 
of allied council. The reason is that 


arrived at require the indorsement of 
each staté separately. This makes for 
a business atmosphere and deference 
‘to knowledge and practical experience. 
Now Mr. Lloyd George, with. all his 
varied gifts, is less of the student and 


has less business capacity than any 


of the other leading members of the 
conference. With reference to him, 
Ciemenceau, raising his hands, once 
said, Does this man ever read books?” 
And he once astounded the supreme 
council in Paris by speaking of Kiev 
as if it were the name of . Russian 
general. But so varied are his parts 


subordinate Minister, he impressed the 
dominion premiers by the openness of 
his mind, one of the secrets of his 
phenomenal success. His instinct for 
affairs is so keen and his judgment so 
sound that he can dispense with the 
props of theory on which lesser men 
lean. 

For the first time the personality of 
Canada’s Premier is something of an 
unknown quantity. He only suc- 


it is consultative, and the decisions | 


‘that, as early as 1907, when he was a‘ 


preme dissatisfaction. Rose was a 
sort of crown princess, sheltered by 
wordless family consent from contact 
with a- working world. Subtly it was 
suggested that she was to be made the 
lady of the family and that her métier 
was just to be gay and ‘cheerful, to 
spread sunshine while the others ar- 
ranged about money to buy food and 
lodging and pretty slippers and bright 
frocks for Rose. 
Many a.child has been a bitter dis- 


stances such as these but Rose lived 


her name. She imposed upon no one. 
When the sun began to poke sly fin- 
gers down through the chink of sky 


was like a shower of pebbles thrown 
into a silver pool. Apparently she 
always waked up laughing: She sped 
the various members of ‘the family 


departed for the day’s, work, hanging 
tar out the narrow window to wave 
slender white hands in a fluttering 
farewell until they were lost to sight. 

Altogether Rose found the world an 
enchanting place. When the last mem- 
ber of the family had gone. leaving 
the constricted flat breathlessly silent 


mall figure and set, as she called it, 
“to work.” It was not a part of her 
parent’s idea to leave her with heavy 
work to do for that would spoil her 


appointment to its family in circum-/! 


admirably up to the implications of, 
above the lowering tenements, neigh- {| 


bors heard her childish laugh which 


with bits of impish humor as they) 


she always tied a huge apron over her 


18 tor The Christian Science Monitor 
Once he has one foot in the kitchen 
many purchase in self defense 


penetrable, well disposed withal to 
humanity in general, but so well con- 
tent with his present earthly’ posses- 
sions in the way of books, magazines, 
lace, washing machines, rugs, furni- 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Magyaralmas is a tiny village in the 
heart of ‘Hungary, four hours from 
Budapest by slow train to Székes- 


| féhervar—write it down if you expect 


to remember it—and then an hour arid 
a half by carriage; the sleepiest, most 
remote little huddle of whitewashed 
walls and thatched roofs which you 
can imagine. It might be any Hun- 
garian peasant village. 


zag line above low stone walls and 
are separated by a wide, lumpy, un- 
even street of beaten earth. No 
grass; no lawns: only a few stunted 
trees. In a commanding position 
facing the village at one end is a 
church, whitewashed like ‘the cottages, 
with a green baroque tower. At the 
other end the great crane by which 
water is drawn from the village well 
makes a stark and peculiarly charac- 
teristic angle against the sky. 

Signs of spring are in the air. Ona 
low wall a girl is standing. A little 
breeze bldws her scarlet skirt with its 
wide border of black braid applied in 
fancy design. Her feét are bare and 
thrust into straw shoes and a kerchief 
is over her hair. She dips a long- 
handled brush into a pail of slaked 
lime and slaps it upon the house with 
a practiced hand. The holiday 
here, and spring cleaning 


The two rows | 
of houses which make up its length | works of Shakespeare and of all note- 
and breadth show their gables in a zig- , worthy books written thereon; a copy 
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Bacon's name published in any coun- 
try; a copy of every book or articie 
written on Bacon or his works; a copy 
of every volume published in Eng- 
land and France-between the years of, 
say, 1570 and 1640; books (including 
pamphlets) written on the lives of 
men who lived during that period and 
on its literature; a copy of each edi- 
tion of works constituting the Em- 
blem’ literature published during that 
period and subsequently: a copy of 
each of the principal editions of the 


of each book written on the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy and the Ire- 
land forgeries; books of reference; 
books (principally incunabula) having 
manuscript notes in the margin be- 
lieved to be in the handwriting of 
Francis. Bacon, .and manuscripts of 
the period believed to be in Francis 
Bacon’s handwriting.” 

Even though this scheme may not 
have been carried to completion along 
ali the proposed lines, its mere con- 
ception stands warranty for a library 
of unusual character and variety; and 
it is known that the collection contains 
items of great rarity. Nor is the 
bounty of the donor confined to books. 
He has also given a sum of money to 
provide for the salary of a librarian 
and to establish two “Francis Bacon 
scholarships.” 

It is fitting that the name of Bacon, 
recognized as the greatest name but 


event is performed inside and outside 


tt leams | one in the splendid record of the Enz- 
— 2 5 Every cottage glea nad Rennes, should be-e0-cloeely 
reshly. 


connected with such a venture as an 


ture, tooth paste, and many, many 


tempts have been and are being made 
other things, that no inducement can 


to harness this forge for the good of 
man, As the waves lash themselves 


pretty hands and coarsen her as they 
knew themselves to have been coars- 


ceeded Sir Robert Borden a year ago, 
and even at home his personality has 


~ 
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tide. against the ‘rocks, 
be produced, 
friction energy must be consumed. 
| Wherein 


friction must 
and where there is 


is the source of .this 
energy? It is supplied dy the 
energy of the earth’s rotation on 
its axis. Just as the brakes bearing 
on the car wheels of a train slacken 


nad their speed, so the tides tend like a 
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by a 


t longer. 


brake to slow down the earth’s rota- 
tion, As we watch their restless 
over shoals and 


large amougt, but perhaps by a 
thousandth of a second in a century. 


Pen this minute change, if given 


time enough, will eventually bring the 
earth to a dstill on its axis with 
respect to the moon. The reaction of 
this same tidal force is driving the 
moon from us and making the month 


According to the theory of Sir q. H. 
Darwin the moon and earth were once 
united. The whirling earth threw off 
by centrifugal force a portion of its 
body to make the moon. At first the 
neW-born moon traveled around the 
earth with the speed of the earth’s ro- 
tation, which at that remote age oc- 
scupied only about five hours. An 
account of how in the course of tidal 
‘evolution the moon was gradually 
driven out to its present. position, and 
what strange changes may occur in 
the ages to come is a most fascinating 
story, unfortunately too long for nar- 
ration in the compass of this article. 

When we see the cold silver moon 


labove us in a clear sky, and we are 


wondering perhaps whether the tides 
on the.morrow will be favorable for 


our bathing or sailing excursion, we 
may recall that the moon is the prin- 


|cipal author of the rise and fall of, 


the sea. At all times and in all weath- 


| ers, whether it is above or below the 


horizon, whether visible or invisible, 


the moon is exerting its influence on 


the waters which follow its. course. 
And when we view the rushing tides, 
let us remember that they present to 


jus the most ‘magnificent dynamical 


phenomenon of our planet. When they 
cease to roll, our world will be as the 
moon, desolate and uninhabited. 


The Proudest of the War Horses 


There are -grades of, honor, even 
among horses. We are apt to think of 
the war horse as a proud animal, and 


so he is, and has a,right to be, for he 


is called upon to be as brave as he is 


proud. But proudest and most digni- 


fied of all horses of the army is the 
animal that is called upon to. fill the 
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hom he represents, a happv position 


not yet struck the popular imagina- 
tion: He is a fine speaker and keen 
debater, whose choice of English is 
scholarly rather than colloquial. Al- 
though he was born in the east, he 
has spent a large part of his life in 
Manitoba, and is the first westerner 
to become the Dominion’s Prime Min- 
ister, the first, too, who has followed 
several callings. He began as a 
teacher, then he took to business, 
finally settling down as a lawyer. It 
was his soundness in law, his indus- 
try, and capacity for masteri.g detail, 
‘ as Skill in piloting bilis 
the House of Commons which, 
in the first place, won him a leading 
place among his colleagues. 

Mr. Hughes, the Premier of Aus- 
tralia. is one of the few dominion 
statesmen now living who is. well- 
known outside his own country. Like 
his fellow-Welshman, Mr. Lloyd 
George, he is a master of oratory and 
is never so dangerous as when his 
back is to the wall. But there the re- 
semblance ends. Beginning life as a 
pupil-teacher at Westminster he went 
out to Australia when he was 20, and 
during the subsequent 10 years had 
earned his bread at anything and ey- 
erything from shopkeeping and bound- 


first entered public Jife as a trade 
union official as such having been cne 


the Labor Party, which he guided and 
inspired with such ability that, in the 
day of its triumph, it used its power 


represents Labor. His influence over 
perhaps because they trust him. In 
their own phrase he will “always de- 
liver the goods,” and does not hésitate 
to speak the truth when he thinks it 
necessary. 

The most picturesque figure at the 
conference i General Smuts, the 


soldier at it. He has deen the 
honorable foe of the British and ‘their 
equally honorable comrade. As a 
statesman he is easily first in his own 
country, the chosen leader of both 
English and Dutch, and the only Colo- 
nial who has ever sat in the highest 
councils of the United Kingdom with- 
out a British training in affairs. For 
he was a member of the War Cabinet 
continuously for three years, not as 
representing a dominion but solely on 
his own merits. He is a profound and 
learned lawyer, whose political sagac- 
ity has been and is potent for good in 
two continents. His manner is natural 
and alert, and his courtesy an expres- 
sion of a man to whose knightliness 
homage is paid by enemy and friend 
alike. An idealist, he is also practical, 
and of such resource that his oppo- 
nents call him “slim Jannie.” But he 
ig ‘an intellectual who cares nothing 
for games, and whose relaxation is the 
study of philosophy. For this reason 
he is, as seen by the general public, 
somewhat cold. To General Smuts the 

rid owes the first practical exposi- 
ti of\a scheme for a League of 
Nations. 


conference except the head of the 


Indian delegation, who is not a law- 


ver. He. is a farmer, and in build 
looks like one. In speech and mat- 


* ner, however. he suggests the English 


country gentleman. His outlook, too, 


is similar, combining sturdy common 


sense with the width of view of a man 
of the world. Unlike the other mem- 
of the conference he has behind 
at least 90 per cent of the peonle 


de das well earned de wise and patient 


*}feadership.. For, dure the first few 
pars he wes in office. he had such a 


nPrrow maiority that there was often 


ary riding to journalism and law. He 


of the molding forces in building up 


wisely. Mr. Hughes. is, in fact, the 
only one of the premiers who directly 


the workers in Anstralia is profound, 


ened. So they got up very early and 
banged and clattered hugely that they 
might make the beds, wash the dishes 
and sweep the floors. 

However, Rose liked to think that 
she did a great deal in the house. She 
flirted a duster about and sometimes 
surreptitiously scrubbed black spots 
from a copper kettle or two, although 
that always meant that she had to 


tell-tale marks of harsh cleaning prep- 
arations which none of the family 


grinned mysteriously when they asked 
her sharply how the kettles came to 
shine. All the time she sang, in a 
pure, clear voice, songs which she 
picked up in the doubtful region about 
her home and which ill fitted her but 
which she sang with a sort of in- 
souciance which lightened the heavy 
import of words which meant noth- 
ing to her. 

Everyone in the neighbophood adored 


South African Premier, and the only | 


The Premier of New Zealand. Mr. 
Massey, is the only member of the 


. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monftor 
She waves a fluttering farewell 


her, the children most of all, for there 
was her buoyancy, her ability to 
settle disputes with a ew quick- 
witted words which left no sting in 
either camp, her willingness always 
to fit into any game anywhere and her 
continual kindness which intrenched 
her firmly in the hearts of every one 
in the fine network of streets where 
there was astonishingly little in the 
way of illusion. Perhaps that was it, 
the illusion she created. When, in the 
twilight, she flung back the lovely 
head and with a fold of her crimson 
frock in her fingers dancéd to the 
drone of the barrel organ she gave the 
impression of being some woodland 


microscopic dry-goods shop and was 
rarely known to speak a civil word to 
anyone, saved bits-of bright ribton 
from behind his counter which he 
cunningly poked into the child's hand 
‘with a muttered, “For you—or your 
Dolly.” Her dazzling smile and a pat 
on his wizened cheek always made 
him clear his throat noisily and roar 
at the tortoise-shell cat. Mother Sue, 
who kept cheeses and newspapers and 
such things, carefully found ways to 
weave bits of philpsophy and wisdom 
into fascinating. fairy tales which she 
told Rose gently—before she broke off 
to shake der cane and shout at 
marauding small boys. 

One day the man-—very grand in 
manner and dress—who owned the 
tenement occupied, violently against 


his will, by the Bafleys, came to pay 


his yearly, haughty visit, and was ex- 
tremely shocked that such a beautiful 
child should be hobnobbing with the 
people of the quarter. As a matter of 
fact he said testily and so that sev- 
eral of them overheard, “Humph— 
nice child like that in such a neighbgr- 
hood! Pity the authorities don't do 


only a matter of two or three votes 


something about her!” 


scrub her fingers diligently to erase | 


would have allowed her to touch. She, 


thing. Simon Plunkett, who kept the, 


‘famine impartially the conversational 


be offered that will persuade him to 
purchase more of theni. 

As for the “lady of the house,” who 
is. always asked for, I am noncom- 
mittal. I do not say she is out. I do 
not say she is in. I do say, in effect, 
courteously and without deflecting 
from my air of good-fellowship with 
the world in general, that she will 
not be produced. And so, after a 
pleasant exchange of conversation 
through the screen door, the man with 
the bag, or woman either, goes back 
along the path, and I go back to my 
study. Sa 
The situation is unusual, fortun- 
ately for those who travel from door 


A pair of oxen come through the 
street, pulling a farm wagon. They 
have neither yoke nor harness, and 
the boy who perches on the wagon 
guides them by calling out their 
names. Two children “hallo” to the 
driver. They look Hike youngsters 
from an opera setting. The little boy 
wears a fuzzy cap and tight-fitting 
trousers thrust into high boots ex- 
actly like his father’s, and the 
girl's voluminous petticoats reach to 
her ankles, and swish smartiy as she 
walks. 

A gate-swings.in a cottage wall, and 
a lank Hungarian darts through. He 


to door and do business with people 
who live in the separate houses of 
rural or suburban districts. In most 
cases it is a woman who responds to | 
the knock, and I suspect that in this 
perambulatory business it is axiomatic | 
that, although the feminine tongue is 
sometimes exceedingly sharp, and the, 
feminine hand will sometimes inexor- | 
ably slam the door, women are the 
best “prospects.” There is nothing on 


comes straight toward us, with an 


| outstretched hand, and instead of the 
now familiar Hungarian greeting. Jo 


napot kivanok,” he accompanies a 


morn’—Hallo—How-do.” 
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institute of historical research. It is 
not, indeed, as an historian that we 
remember King James’ Chancellor, 
though his “Reign of King Henry VII” 
is a book still good to read—‘“a vivid 
historical picture, independent in tone 
and of substantial accuracy,” accord- 
ing to a high authority. But he stood 
for just those things for which an in- 
stitute of historical research may be 
presumed to stand: the disinterested 
pursuit of knowledge, the judicious 
weighing of evidence, the philosophic 
outlook. And in The New Atlantis” 
he himself envisaged the possibilities 
of the endowment of research. 
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In a Vienna Salesroom 
Once more the contents of an arch- 


| beaming smile with the hearty, Good ducal palace have been put up to 
And before auction in Vienna. 


This time the sale 


vou get your breath from surprise he was of the silver, paintings and other 
explains himseif: “You from Amerik'? objets d'art of the Castle Klessheim. 
How things go now that con-tree? II near Salzburg, once the property of 


been in Amerik.“ 


From this little village, we learn, banished from the Vienna court. 


who was 
in 


Archduke Ludwig Victor, 


the outside of my house to n seven men and four women have gone February, 1919, his property reverted 
that it is inhabited by a man who cut to America within the last decade to Archduchess Maria Josefa, the 
or so. Of the number, the four women | mother of the last Emperor of Austria. 
have married and stayed; two of the She sold the castle to Salzburg, and 


lives by what used to be called the 
pen, but might nowadays more appro- 
priately be called one-finger exercises 
on the typewriter, and that at certain 
periods of.the year the menage of that 
man contains no visible solution of 
the so-called servant problem, and 
that he is likely to open the kitchen | 
door himself. 
I have sometimes thought of having 
printed a neat card, modeled on some 
that I have myself received, standing, 
figuratively, on the doorsteps of edi- 
tors, that would read. somewhat as 
follows: 
The. Householder is deeply sensi- 
ble and exquisitely touched by the 
honor of your. visit, and regrets 
bitterly the painful necessity of 
denying himself the pleasure of 
purchasing your commodity or 
subscribing to your magazine. 

This refusal implies no lack of 
merit. It means simply that the 
Householder knows what he wants 
better than you do. That you nave 


men have remained; the other flve sold 


men have come back to Hungary. 


the splendid furniture to a 
Spanish nobleman, Sagaseta. Thus a 


Now this is a village where no one part of the art treasures went to 


land. 
working the estate of my host, or that 


ot a count whose lands are close at sale day was quite dazzling. 


hand. It is a poor village, without 
amusements. What, we wondered, 
drove these 11 persons out across the 
Atlagtic, and what, above all, brought 
them home? \ This lank Hungarian 


Americanization, and so, standing in 
the middle of the street, we inter- 
viewed. him. 

Thirteen years ago, when 18, he had 
gone to America. Six months ago he 
had come home. He summarized his 
impressions of America in a few 
words: “Yes, Amerik’ good con-tree. 
Man work eight hours only, get pay, 


thought of him at all in the matter 


is, however, something that he 
must ever gratefully appreciate. 
Yet my very acquaiftance with the 
neatly printed slips that would serve 


me as a model gives me a fellow | 


feeling for these humble merchants | 
outside the fly screen—and a fellow 
feeling also for the gentle editors who 
seek to mollify the unwanted by the 
grateful ard regretful tenor ef their 
declinations. I do not, in strict fact, 
feel honored by their visits, yet it is, 
again in strict fact, hard to send them 
on their way with their bulging bags 
as heavy as ever. Often no doubt I 
waste my sympathy, for these. pere- 
grinators would hardly be dispatched 
in such numbers to settle on kitchen 
doorsteps unless their travels were 
profitabl2, and some, likely enough, 
make a pretty good living, however 
unprofitable-my own kitchen doorstep 
may be to them. 

Often, despite the current idea that 
canvassers are unpopular, I suspect 


have good liv’. Here work 25 hours 


every day and get no good liv’. Hard 


work. No fun. I like go back Amerik’, 
but not work in coal mines no more.” 
This last phrase held a reason why 
this map had left America. He went 
on to explain: “Thirteen years I work 
in coal mines in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. First I get good job. But now 
three years I work in mine where I 
kneel all day and shovel coal over my 
shoulder—like this 
the street to illustrate.) That no life 
for man, say? So I think of my par- 
ents and I come home. Wish I didn’t 
come. Here everything so poor. Work 
ali time... no good liv’. Maybe I go 
back and get job in factory.” 
He led us to his house. It was a 
whitewashed cottage like all the rest 
and his mother kept it spotlessly 
clean. There was a little painted door 
under the thatched roof which we 
could enter only by stooping, and in- 
side was a kitchen, with a great 
whitewashed stove with a shiny black 


they find themselves welcome, and 
their conversation, in which art they | 
sometimes rise to heights that suggest 
careful study of those much-advertised | 
volumes that promise to. teach you 
how to speak with ease and eloquence 
on any topic, is enjoyed by their tem- 
porary hosts. Sometimes, indeed, I 
have lured them into conversation my- 
self, and, secure in my ability to resist 
argument, have been interested to ex- 


method that undoubtedly has proved 
effective with a good many other 
“prospects.” I admit that this is se- 
curing the sample under faise pre- 


iron top, set in an alcove. Next to it 
was a cupboard with a curtain’ of 
homespun linen embroidered in cross 
stitch, and dotting the wall above the 
stove and around the arch of the al- 


Its walls were whitewashed and from 
the beamed ceiling, painted a bright 
green, depended the stifly starched 
and much ‘befrilled petticoats- of ‘the 
man’s sisters. 
baked wheafen loaves on the table 
near one of the windows, and ‘the 
high beds, with their feather ticks 
and pillows, were covered with bright 


tenses, yet it is not necessary to carry, 
the deception further than allowing | 


| coverlets. 


. . (He knelt in 


‘ 


presented a line on the question of 
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cove were dozens of plates and jugs every 
of brightly decorated pottery. Besides u 
the kitchen there was one other room. | in more than 38,000 churches and 


| 
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ons more than two or three acres of Spain, while the other part has now 
Most of the families live by been put up for sale in Vienna. 


The aspect of the auction room on 
An enor- 
mous quantity of old Vienna silver 
was exhibited on a large table. There 
were silver, cutlery and shining silver 
plates with ornamental rococo rims 
and decorated with the archducal coat 
of arms, high centerpieces for fruit 
and flowers, and large silver platters. 


On a side-table were colossal, many- 


branched candelabras for gala din- 
ners, decorative piéces, jardinieres, 
salt cellars and numerous other 
things, many of them royal gifts. 
There was also a traveling service, 
which had belonged to Napoleon's 
second wife, Marie Louise. It excited 
particular interest. The monogram 
M. L. was still to be scen on a cut- 
glass goblet. The service was made 
by the famous Paris goldsmith, Martin 
Guillaume Biennais. and is provided 
with various hall marks which testify 
to its genuineness. Napoleon's writ- 
ing implements, also the products of 
Biennais’ workshop. are among the 
famous Klessheim possessions. 
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tions, and I want ke ap to know 
it too. I have been seeing these men 


reorgan 
thing different. We have to devise 
something unique to fit the peculiar 
conditions. There must be initiative 
on both sides. If any shipping com- 
has a keyman whom it would be 
ty for them to lose, who is 
y the government, he will 
12 over to us. 1 know 


lots of 1, and saw some ot them 


day, and I believe that whether the 


companies think they wish to 

| up or not, they will ulti- 
— do so. This business must be 
men who know. I would rather 
nave those who are prejudiced in favor 


1 of steamship interests, who will help 


ft 


8 


us to win, than men of the highest 
character not having that interest. I 
Will engage no man as a keyman on 
the operating side who has not made 
an outstanding recorc 1 shipping 
work. No others need apply. 
Rewards Sufficient 

“I shall expect to pay such a man 
a salary commensufate with what he 
ig worth. A man who comes for too 
small a salary only, comes to get 


| government experience, and then goes 


away on a higher salary. I regard 


that as the main reason for our pres-} 


ent difficulties in personnel. Of 
course the government cannot pay the 
salaries. of pPivate commercial life, 
but we expect to pay a man enough to 


this | Justify his staying, enough to live on. 


, | $5000; 
harder than the chairmen have. 


I will not ask a $50,000 man to accept 
and I hope they will stick 
I wm 


thinking how fast they have come and 


bone, and I am wondering. 


“after we get the right keymen, 
then we will talk policies. I am think- 


to] ing now of men, men of Brains, men 


of courage, men who will resist a 
compromise when under pressure to 
do something wrong. I have been in 


Washington long enough to know that | 


if you have the, courage to differ in 
good faith with members of Congress 
they will support you, if you do it 
with courtesy and intelligence, even 
if they came to you originally with 
a different view. All this talk of 
pressure from Congress is only to 
cover up incompetency. — 

13 . M } ] P . ] 

“In organizing. the personnel, we 
expect to do it on the same basis as 
a well-run corporation. No prete- 
dents for expediency or compromises 
from the right will prevail. I am sure 
that all parties in Congress want this 
enterprise to be grounded solid, and 
that I propose to do. After surveying 
all the material in and out of the 
organization, preference will be given 


to those now here of ability, initia- 


tive and good faith, who will scru- 


jtinize every dollar that passes through 


their hands as if it were their own. 
These will be not only retained but 

encouraged. + a 
. “I have asked H. H. Raymond, of 
the American Steamship Owners As- 
sociation, to cooperate with C. Pot- 
r of 2 Operators Association, to 
ee of the various asso- 


1 po from the 
as a whole, rather than that 


shall be confused by hearing the 


j conflicting views of different ports. I 


have asked these men to do this, not 

because they are New Yorkers, but 
y are the heads of the 
associations. 

“In regard to time, I shall be very 


en- much disappointed if within a month 
tothe new organization is not function- 
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agri- 

at de, while doing all 
that cou safely undertaker to 
influence the banks to give them the 


ments. 

The Tecbmtiy-arrunged pool 
124 the bankers of the east PsA 
west combined to supply money for 
the cattle raisers and feeders had the 
approval of the government, and is 
— to have afforded the desired re- 

Herbert Hoover, Sécretary of Com- 
merce, on Saturday told a Senate com- 
mittee that while the Administration 
does not approve of the Norris bill to 
create a $109,000,000 corporation to 
aid in increasing farm exports, It is 
“mobilizing private banking credits to 
prevent the forced liquidation of farm 
commodities, particularly cotton and 
sugar. 

Let us at first attempt forced liq- 
uidation of these commodities by mo- 
bilizing | private capital,” he contin- 
yued.”) as has already been done in the 
cattle industry, and then if we fail 
there will be time to take up the bur. 
den directly.” Since the United 
States has sent to Europe $1,000,000,000 
worth of foodstuffs in 11 months, Mr. 
Hoover thought it was evident that 
the government and peoples there find 
money for foods,“ but he conceded that 
the situation was worse in respect of 
cotton, because they tend to reduce 
their normal requirements of textiles. 

“One wishes to make many mental 
reservations upon the possible recu- 
perationin Europe,” he said, “but the 
securities possible to obtain cannot * 
classed as A-1.“ 


Mr. Hoover's Position 


Mr. Hoover said chat he hesitated 
to indicate or to approve of any plan 
that would involve the government 
further in any undertaking that might 
result in faflure, and which, in his 
judgment, should be left to private 
business, and he expressed the hope 
that nothing would be done to pre- 
vent the speedy return to the normal 


4 


processes of business. If such a. bill 


E the one before the committee. were 


to succeed, he declared that its provi- 
i} sions would have to be directed by a 
business man of the foremost type and 
such men were not easy to get for 
government service. As an illustra- 
tion, he pointed to the difficulty the 
President had experienced in finding 
a man for the chairmanship-of the 
Shipping Board. 

“It is difficult to induce a man ca- 
pable of earning $100,000 a year. in 
private business to make the sacrifice 
necessary for him to direct the ac- 
tivities of a government enterprise 
such as is proposed Here,“ he ex- 
plained. 

“There are 3100, 00 0-à-year men in 
“the Cabinet,” interposed George W. 
Norris (R.), Senator from Nebraska. 


Situation Unusual 


“I don’t want to appear to depre- 
cate any proposal intended to assist 
the agricultural industry, because the 
situation today, which has reduced 
the purchasing power of the American 
farmer 67 per cent, has put him to the 
most serious stress agriculture has 
ever had to face,” said Mr. Hoover. 
“The situation is the most acute and 
dangerous in the country at the pres- 
ent moment. Yet I cannot feel that the 
extension of further credit facilities 
for the. supply of food products to 
Europe would give any adequate 
remedy.“ 

While 60,000,000 Europeans are still 
“under food restraint, rationing or 
similar systems,“ Ar. Hoover said, 
Poland, Austria and “in a minor degree 
Tzecho-Slovakia,” were the only coun- 
tries where a diminished food supply 
might result from failure of credits. 
European harvests, generally good, he 
said, might be sufficient to.meet their 
needs. hut that in any case 30,000,000 
bushels of wheat were all that would 
be involved. 

There is a marked tendency in Eu- 
rope to live on their own food re- 
sources and make “their harvests 
stretch as far as possible through the 


| year, which indicates that the Ameri- 


can farmer must carry, hereafter, his 


year, because the European demand 
will only come at. later months,” he 
continued. 

“We are trying t set up such ma- 
r | chinery as will prevent forced liquida- 
tion in cotton and sugar, and are ne- 
gotiating through the banks, of the 
country. If this. cannot be done 
through the mobilization of private 
banking capital in Such a way as to 


avoid rere 3 the —.— on gov- 


4 


advantage ot credits a> long-time | 


crops for a longer period through the 


cx 


ra 


f 
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minor, unstable governments, which 


and railway shop laborers, which was 


[were told that the Chicago fire en- 


makers and iron shipbuilders. 


a MEN’S SUITS 


HEARST INFLUENCE 


2 is a 3 toward what 
we might call nationalization of all 
overseas trade,” Mr. Hoover said in 
answer to questions by the 5 

“The governments are going directly 
Into értain fields to back their citi- 
gens. Yet I am anxious that we shall’ 
| work to break down these combina- | 
ce oa where they hurt our people, 
r than meet them by similar 
militant action on our part. Looking 
at the issue as a whole, the United 
States has held tenacious'y to its tra- 


dition of individualism, and we know 


if we abandon it we shall put our na- 
tion and its government into u thou- 
sand points of friction with other peo- 
y | Dies and nations, where we have one 
today. 

“Then, too, we have in the Shipping 
Board a most terrible example of what 
government incompetency can cost.” 

In regard to the proposed plan of 
Secretary Mellon for. refunding the 
allied debt, Mr. Hoover said: 

I have net heard that there is any 
plan on foot to exchange German or 
Austrian bonds for a'lied bonds, and 
I do not think that Secretary Mellon 
has any such idea in his head. It 
probably would be an advantage to 
exchange some of the bonds of the 


we hold, for better securities, and the 
bill gives the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury authority to do that. You may 
rest assured that the bill will not be 
uéed against the best interests of the 
United States.“ 


[S REPUDIATED 


John L. Lewis, Candidate for 
Labor Federation Head, 
Claims Not to Know Publisher 


8 inal Business of Convention 


—— — — 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Western News Office 

DENVER, Cotorado 

meeting of the executive committee of | 
the American Federation of Labor here | 
today, the business of this year’s con- 
vention will be wound up. The official | 
vote in the contest for the presidency 
of the federation was Samuel Gompers, | 
25,022; John L. Lewis, 12,324; not 
voting, 1984. 
Mr. Lewis, in a speech following his 
defeat, denounced William Randolph 
Hearst, whose influence, it had been 
alleged, was back of him. He said he 
did not know Mr. Hearst, and had 
never been in communication with 
him. He went further, and asserted 
that Hearst papers Had broken the 
metal strike in Illinois. Cincinnati 
was selected for next year's conven- 
tion. 

Matters disposed of in the final ses- 
sion of the convention Saturday night 
included the following: 

The iron workers maintained that in 
certain cases the unloading of struc- 
tural iron from wagons and trucks 
was work for their organization. The 
dispute was referred to a conference 
at Indianapolis with the provision 
that it should be turned over to the 
executive council for further consid- 
eration if the conference fails. 

If a conference does not settle 
within 15 days a dispute between the 
theatrical stage employees and the 
building trades, the executive council's 
recommendation in the case is to be- 
come effective, it was voted. This 
recommendation was that the stage 
employees should not assume the work 
of the building trades in the motion 
picture industry. 

The adjustment Fommittee declined 
to concur in a resolution proposing 
reinstatement of the United Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way employees 


— — 


suspended in December. 1919, because 
of a jurisdiction dispute, but recom- 
mended referring the case to the 
executive council. This report was 
adopted. = council was instructed 
to take the necessary steps to assure 
reinstatement of the organization, 
which has a membership of nearly 
200,000. No opposition was expressed 
to this proposal. - 

The steam and operating. engineers 


gineers properly were under jurisdic- 
tion of the fire fighters. 

Secretary Frank Morrison and Vice- 
President William Green were given 


charge of the factional! dispute of the 


oil field workers, with instructions to 
continue efforts to effect a settlement. 

The oil field, gas well and refinery 
workers were instructed to discon- 
tinue’ jurisdiction over the boiler- 


The dispute between the machinists 
and the carpenters and plumbers was 
sent to conference. 
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Special to The. Chriatian Science Monitor 
Washington News Office: 


\WASHINGTON, District ot Columbia 


—Congressional leaders are paving the 
way for decisive action on the ‘peace | 
resolution, the _ Borah disarmament 


| amendment, and the beer bill, the 


three most vital questions upon which 
final agreement is expected to be 
reached this week between the two 
heuses. kz 

Tariff Legialation and tax revision 
will come to the front during the week 
in conferences between the Republican 
leaders and President Harding and 
other officers of the‘ Administration 
Who are doing their utmost to expedite 


consideration of the fiscal program. 
The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is applying the finishing touches 
to the tariff bill, after a long delay, 
while in the Senate the party spokes- 
men are worrying over tax revision 
and what is to be done about it, 


Knox-Potter Peace Resolutions . ° 


With’ the return of Henry Cabot 
Lodge (R.), Senator from Massachu- 
setts, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, sessions on the 
Knox-Porter peace resolutions, ending 
the technical state of war between the 
United States and Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, will be resumed this 
week. Before the departure of Sena- 
tor Lodge, to attend the Harvard grad- 
uation exercises, a tentative agree- 
ment was reached on the ques of 
peace, and it is said the conferees will 
report an agreement to their respect- 
ive houses in short order. Unless 
plans go amiss, they will throw out 
the clause in the Knox resolution re- 
pealing the declaration of war and 
substitute for it the enacting clause 
in the Porter proposal. The Senate 
will be appeased by the retention of 
those sections of the Knox resolution 
guaranteeing American rights and ad- 
vantages won during the war: 


Field Day on Beer Bill 


Today is scheduled for a field day of 
debate on the Campbell beer bill in 


abeut 5 o’clock in the afternoon. Anti- 


prohibitionists are prepared to offer 
a string of amendments, but-the bill 
will have an overwhelming majority | 
on the final vote. It is nothing more 
nor less than the original Volstead 
bill stripped of its controversial issues 
to meet the emergency growing out 
of the Palmer beer ruling... Senate 


leaders are prepared to rush the bill 
through that body before the énd of 
the week, having decided to allow the 
House to take the initiative. 

The following day will be devoted to 
the conference report on the naval | 
appropriation bill, on which a separate 
vote is to be taken on the Borah 
amendment, calling upon President 


Harding to invite Great Britain and 
Japan td enter into a conference with 
this country on the subject of reduc- 
ing armaments, To compensate the 
Senate conferees for yielding on about 
580.000.000 of its increased appropria- 


tions, the House managers paved the 


way for the acceptance of the Boran 
amendment. It is possible that it may | 
be amended slightly talong the lines 
of the. Porter resolution, which gave | 
the President a free hand in dealing 
with disarmament. Word has been | 
passed along that the President is not 
unfavorably disposed to the -Borah 
amendment, however, and enough Re- 
publicans will vote for it with the 
Democrats to make its passage certain. 


Financial Legislation 


Financial legislation is coming 
more and more to the front, and on 
Wednesday the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee wil begin hearings on the 
Administration bill for the refunding 
of the foreign loans of this country. 
A. W. Mellon, Secretary,of the Treas- 
ury, is to be the chief witness. Be- 


done on the tariff bill by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. it was 
agreed that the question should be 
taken up first in the Senate committee. 

Republican leaders are becoming 
aroused over demands reaching. them 
from all parts of the country for the 
passage of legislation revising the tax 
laws. Individual taxpayers, as well 
as business firms, want to know what 
they are to expect in the way of tax- 
ation. The Senate is compelled to 
wait for the House to initiate tax leg- 
islation, but the House decided to go 
ahead with the tariff. Instead of re- 
porting it by May 15, when last ex- 
pected, the bill is not ready now, 
although assurances have been given 
that it will be brought up in the 
House and passed before the end of 
July. Because of the uncertainty over 


’ Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusettse—That Mas- 
sachusetts may serve as an example tv 
other states which, by nature of their 
deyelopment, have little or no virgin 
forest land left and are beginning seri- 
ously to consider problems of foresta* 
tion, is believed probable through the 
operation thus far of the compara- 
tively new state forest law. Many 
states, it is pointed out, have stil 
enough untouched forest resources 
standing to set aside certain areas, but 
other states whose growth has been 


industrial have nearly exhausted their 


faced with the 
new foresta- 


resources and are no 
task of reforestation a 
tion. 

The instance of e000 is no 
felt to de an isotated one. Once self- 
supporting in lumber, the Common- 
wealth now imports annually 70 per 
cent of the consumption within its 
borders. The domestic supply, un- 
guarded, would steadily. diminish, ana 
the percentage of import, with its 
higher cost, steadily increase. These 
facts the State Department of Conser- 
vation, led by Commigsioner William 
A. L. Bazeley, and aided by the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association and oth- 
er groups, recognized. It was re- 
peatedly emphasized that there must 
be education to not only the value but 
the necessity of a permanent forest 
policy. 

“There is no argument needed to 
convince those who have thought on 
the matter of the vital necessity for 
the earnest syppport by all people of 
a policy of wise conservation of our 
forests,” declared the Commissioner 
of Conservation. Nowhere else has 
lumber been so potent a factor in de- 
velopment as in the United States. 
The houses in grhich our citizens 
dwell, the more than 200,000 miles of 
railroads, the development of our great 
industrial centers, our vast engineer- 
ing pröjects—in fact, that marvelous 
development of all the elements of 


power and prosperity which we enjoy 


—have been due in no small measure 


‘to the lavish use of our forest prod- 
| ucts, 


“The absolute necessity of maintain- 
ing this source of wealth is apparent. 
Conservation and perpetuation of-our 
‘forests mean to so utilize them as to 
make them continuous, which can be 
done only by spending money annually 
in reforest our lands and securing 
to them adequate safeguards from 
those agencies, such as fire and in- 
sects, which threaten to destroy 
them.“ 

As a culmination of the growing ap- 
preciation of one of the newest of the 
natural sciences, that of forestry, the 
Legislature in its 1920 ‘session enacted 


à law to “provide for the purchase and 


development of state forests.” The 
extent of such a purchase is set at 
106,000 acres within a period of 15 
years and at a specified rate. It is left 
to the department to reclaim and re- 


Plant the land and apply whatever! 


rules may appear necessary with re- 
gard to hunting and fishing on the res- 
ervation. Cities and towns are per- 
mitted by the law to acquire forest 
lands and call upon the state commis- 
sioner for seedlings znd advice. 

Although the time and money avail- 
able for purchase have not been long 
or large, several thousand acres have 
been acquired. and work commenced 
upon them. These selections have 
been made with a view to natural 
beauty and protection of hills and 
roadways from erosion as well as for- 
est adaptability, it is felt that the 
basis of a constructive and progres- 
sive forest policy has been laid. 


- 


FINANCING OF FARMERS 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Mas- 
sachusetts Chamber of Commerce has 
asked the Massachusetts State Bank- 
ers’ Association to call a conference 
with the State Federation of Farm 


Bureaux for the purpose of giving |’ 


consideration to the problem of 
financing the agricultural interests of 
Massachusetts. : 


AGRICULTURE COURSES 


AMHERST; Massachusetts — Free 
summer school gourses covering agri- 
cultural economics, rural sociology, 
agricultural éducation, horticulture, 
home economics and related subjects 
will be given by. the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Several of the 
courses are intended for teachers of 
subjects of agricultural nature. 


* * 
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A Store 
As Famous for Hospitality 
As It Is for- 
Merchandise and Service 
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the Party Has Fallen From 
100,000 Before Werbe 14,329 


Special to The ¢ Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
DETROIT, Michigan—The Socialist 
Party has dwindled from 100,000 mem- 
bers in good standing before the war, 
to a strength of 14,329, Otto: Bran- 
stetter, National Executive Secretary, 


told the delegates to the convention of 
the party which is in session here. 
Following a denunciation of the Soviet 
Government in Russia by Morris Hill- 
quit, chairman, who led the moderates, 
à proposal to affiliate with the Third 
International under Soviet terms was 

ed by a vote of 35 to 4. Another 


proposal, for the avoidance of ail in- 


‘ternational alliances, was supported 
by by a vote of 31 to 8. 

“The M w International always 
will char rize the American Social- 
ist Party as bourgeois,” said Mr. Hill- 
quit. “International.Socialism eventu- 
ally will triumph, but first we of the 
Socialist movement in the United 
States must fight American capital. 
Russia cannot fight it any more than 
we can fight capitalism in Russia. The 
Communists do not want us. The 
Soviet Government amounts to 
Bolshevist imperialism, for imperial- 
ism means domination, and the domi- 
nation is there and it is entirely Rus- 
sian. Russian internationalism has 
done more to hurt the Socialist move- 
ment than all the reactionary forces 
working together.” 

The radical Left Wing was led by J. 
Louis Engdahl and William Kruse of 
Chicago. Mr. Eugdahl demanded ac- 
ceptance of the Moscow [nternational 
and Mr. Kruse favored modified affilia- 
tion. Victor Berger, former Wisconsin 
Congressman, supported Mr. Hillquit, 
characterizing the Soviet movement as 
an example of Socialist autocracy. 

The- convention is being held in the 
auditorium of the Northeastern High 
School. While the majority of the 
delegates appeared opposed to Soviet- 
ism there were several demonstrations 
from the audience upon the mention 
of the names of Nicholas Lenine and 
Leon Trotzky, and Mr. Hillquit several 
times threatened to clear the gallery. 
It was announced that there would be 
no message read from Eugene . 
Debbs, former candidate of the party 
for President of the United States, 
as the officials ‘of the federal peniten- 
tiary at Atlanta had refused to permit 
him to send a statement. 


SALE OF RARE COINS 
BRING. IN. $11,000 


NEW rn New Vork — The sale 
ot rare coins, medals, tokens and pa- 
per money from the Lynch, Tilden and 
other collections was concluded by the 
Elder Company. 21 West Thirty-Fifth 
Street, with total receipts of $11,000. 

The California $50 gold piece, octag- 
onal, Pan-Pacific Exposition, 1915, 
brought $127. A choice Japanese Oban 
of the period of 1860-2, uncirculated, 
sold for $100. One rare Oregon ex- 
change $5 in gold brought $128. 

The 1802 hclf dime went for $180. 
The Martha Washington “half disme” 
of 1792 was knocked down for $88. The 
half dollar of 1796, 16 stars, brought 
$135, and the same issue, with 15 stars 
$105. The silver dollar of 1836 with 
Gobrecht’s name in the field, instead 
of on the base, brought $165. Only.18 
of these coins were made. The gold 
dollar of 1836, alloyed with silver, 
went for $110. 


WOMAN GETS $3000 POSITION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana — Gov. 
Warren T. McCray has appointed Mrs. 
Corina C. Warrington, of Ft. Wayne, 
state juvenile probation officer. The 


position is one of many created by the 
last Legislature and it pays $3,000 a 
year and expenses. The appointment 
is for four years. The officer is di- 
‘rected by law to supervise the activi- ~ 
ties and appointments of local proba- 
tion officers and to compile and sys- 
tematize statistical and other informa- 
tion relative to juvenile courts and ju- 
venile probation. 
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Van Heusen 
Collar 


It will not shrink or wilt. 
It never has saw edges. 
It will wear a year. It saves 
laundry bills, shirts and ties. 
As simple to launder as a 
handkerchief. For its full life, 
the Van Heusen Collar is 
always perfect in appearance. 


Price 50¢ 
Tell the World“ 


Bowe & Howe 


SHIRT TAILORS 
HABERDASHERY 


71 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 
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| problem has to be faced, 


the Broken Hill mines as are working 
on a limited bende are operating at a 
Mr. Cann, the New 
South Wales 3 tor Labor and 
Industry, recently visited Broken Hill 
and closely inspected the position, 
going down the mines and talking to 
the miners 1200 feet below ground. 
“TI told the men that there were two 
factors dominating the situation so far 
as the working of the mines was con- 
9 cost of production and the 
low price of metals,” declared Mr. 
Cann on his return to Sydney, and he 
added that he had pointed out that 


wages must follow the price of metals. 
Mr. Cann says that the immense store 
of ore on the great field was a revela- 
tion to him. As to the future, he says: 
“The revival of metalliferous mining 
will depend largely upon the indus- 
trial readjustment of Europe and the 
world generally, and this will take 
some time.” 

Not so very long ago a Labor N 
ter would have hesitated to take the 
outspoken position of Mr. Cann, who 
declared in an interview in the. Syd- 
ney Morning Herald that the weak- 
ness of “rabid extremists” at Broken 
Hill was easily exposed as soon as 
anybody took up a strong attitude 
against them. While recognizing the 
“great need for more moderate and 
saner councils at the Barrier,” as 
Broken Hill is sometimes called, Mr. 
Cann said that he was sure that such 
councils would easily prevail if per- 
sisted in. 


Mr. Hughes’ “Joker” ' 
When the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Hughes, yielded to the pressure of 
“the most militant union in Aus- 
tralia,” to use his own phrase, and 
passed an Industrial Peace Act, he 
also amended the Commonwealth 


Arbitration Act by inserting in it 
what Americans would term a “joker,” 
providing that no question of altera- 
tion of hours of labor should be. 
determined except by three judges. 
Mr. Hughes conveniently forgot to 
-additional judge so that 
of hours might be dealt 
with, the effect of the amendment of 
the act was to slam the doorway to 
reduced hours in the face of Aus- 
tralian unions. The/Industrial Peace 
Act led to the resignation of Mr. 
Justice Higgins, president of the 
Arbitration Court, who considered 
that the act was a blow at the court, 
also to bitter criticism from many 
quarters on much the same ground. 
At the same time the “joker” in the 
| Arbitration Act dashed Labor’s hopes 
of obtaining a reduction in hours 
through the Arbitration Court. 

The Industrial Peace Act has had a 
checkered existence. The Coke In- 
dustry Special Tribunal, which was 
appoiated under that act, early came 
into conflict with the Victorian state 
government, which practically defied 


it Sirs the question of the wages of 


* t the Morwell Brown coal 
e High Court of Australia 


— now ‘added injury to insult by 


prohibiting the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Coke Industry Special 
Tribunal and the Australasian Coal 
and Shale Employees Federation from 
proceeding with the reference to the 
tribunal of an alleged industrial dis- 
pute with the Broken Hill Proprietary 
Limited. 

Just prior to Mr. Hughes” departure 


ot tor London a deputation representing 


133 


the Federated Unions of- Australia 


Among the asked him to amend the Arbitration Act 


so that that court could exercise the 
powers granted under the Industrial 
Peace Act and so that one judge 
could deal with the question of hours. 
The deputation also asked that Mr. 
Justice Higgins, the president of the 
court, be retained. In his reply Mr. 
Hughes pointed out that the difficulties 
were the result of union representa- 
tions. He dénied that he was re- 
sponsible. therefor. 

| “If you ask me what I am going 
to do, I tell you frankly I do not 
know,” said Mr. Hughes. “I under- 
stand the position and I am willing 
to do everything that is possible to 
deal with it and to get the unions to 
settle disputes in the constitutional 
way. I will talk it over with my 
colleagues, and see if there is any 
way to bring about a‘ state of affairs 
$e orl will enable hours to be de- 


8 leaders were disappointed at 
the failure to obtain anv definite 
promise, especially as Mr. Hughes left 
imn ly for England. The coal 
and shale employees have also failed 
to obtain the desired local tribunals 
which would deal with miners’ dis- 
putes wherever they occurred. 


AUTOMOBILISTS WARNED 
Specialty for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Chiefs of 


2 Ae 8983 


‘Syectatly a The Christian 8 Monitor 
„Massachusetts Declaring 


It “no man eas serve two-fasters,” 
and asserting that there is a financial 


‘interest held by officials of the Spring- 


| field Gas Compan in © private cor- 
7 ah’ iden: 


pang in 


to grant the gas company's re- 
quest that prevailing temporary rates 
of $1.45 per thousand feet be made per- 
a manent. Then, pointing to the finan- 
cial relationship with the C. H, Tenney 
Company as of dubious advantage to 
the gas company, the commission has 
directed that the rate per 1000 feet 
be reduced to $1.35. 

The directed reduction in rates of 
the Springfield. company adds one 
more to the list of companies. whose 
rates have swung d ward recently. 
Following a petition by the city, — 
before the matter came before 
state commission for hearing, — 
Cambridge Gas Light Company volun- 
teered a reduction from $1.50 to $1.35, 
effective July 1. The Charlestown Gas 
Company was ordered by the State De- 
partment to cut its rate from $1.35 
to 31.30. Investigation and action are 
in the air in both Brockton and Law- 
rence, while the City of Boston has 
already opened its case before . 
Pudble Utilities Commission for a 
duction in the rates charged the city 
and the citizens by the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company. 

“In the consideration of this case 
the relationship of the C. H. Tenney 
Company to the affairs of the Spring- 
field Gas Company has come to the 
attention of the commission,” says the 
ruling handed down by the commis- 
sion in the most recent case. “In 
other cases before the Board of Gas 
and Electric Light Commissioners this 
same relationship has been under re- 
view. The essential facts . re that the 
C. H. Tenney Company furnishes the 
accounting and similar services in the 
current operation of the Springfield 
Gas Company's business; and also fur- 
nishes engineering services for a sub- 


‘stantial part; if not for all, of its con- 


struction work, for all of which the C. 
H. Tenney Company is liberally paid 
by the Springfield Gas Company. 
„The principal officers of the latter 
company are substantially interested 
in the C. H. Tenney Company and 
share in the profits derived by the 
Tenney Company from the Springfield 
Gas Company. We doubt that this re- 
‘lationship has been to the financial 
advantage of the Springfield Gas Com- 
pany and wish to make it clear that 
wé look with disfavor on any arrange- 
ment, however plausible or innocent 
in its appearance, which may not 
leave the officers or agents of the com- 
panies under our supervision free to 
serve solely the interests of their 
stockholders and the public supplied 
by their company. No man can serve 
two masters. It has long been recog- 
nized that such companies are public 
agencies, and, whatever the practices 
in ordinary business, the officers and 
agents of public service companies 
should be held to the same standards 


of conduct which are universally de- 8 


manded of all public officials.” 

A recent set of rules prescribed by 
the Department of Public Utilities, 
and sent to all gas and electric light 
companies throughout the State to be- 
come effective on July 1, are expected 
to be of great value to the state de- 
partment in checking up on the utili- 
ties. This set of rules prescribes a 
uniform system of accounting for all 
companies which “shall show fully all 
necessary facts pertaining to the en- 
tries made therein, with identifying 
references to the records, contracts, 
pay rolls or other original books and 
memoranda upon which the same are 
founded. All books of account, pay 
rolls, records, contracts, vouchers, and 
original books and memoranda relat- 
ing to the financial affairs of the com- 
panies must be so filed as to be read- 
ily accessible for examination by rep- 
resentatives of the department.” 


HAWAIIANS HONOR 
THEIR FIRST KING 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

HONOLULU, Hawaii—The anniver- 
sary of Kamehameha the Great, known 
as the “Napoleon of the Pacific,” 
benefactor of his people and storied 
hero of the Hawaiian race, was ob- 
served here on June 11 by the various 
Hawaiiaa societies. 

Thousands of men and women upon 
whom has descended the burden of 
maintaining the Hawaiian tradition of 
dignity, nobility and simplicity, as- 
sembled about the statue of the heroic 
warrior, which stands in front of the 
‘Judiciary Building, and paid to his 
memory a tribute of devotion. There 
was the color, the grandeur and the 
pomp of the old days of the monarchy. 
Patriotism was in the ascendant, but 
it was the patriotism which finds its 
expression in devotion to. an ideal of 
fidelity, justice and democracy, rather 
than in praise of feats of war. 

It was Kamehameha the Great, the 
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“NEW ART CLUB 


7 1 The wary Sdience Monitor special 
art correspondent — 


OXFORD, England—At last the long wi 
| projected Art Club in Oxford has taken 
concrete shape. The inaugural exhi- 
bition in the club room, 127, High 
Street, as long ago as last June, 1920, 
is followed by the present show con- 
sisting entirely of water colors. Sar- 
gent, Tonks, MacColl, Wilson Steer 
and Brabazon make a brave contribu- 
tion to contemporary painting in exhi- 
biting works which have not yet ap- 
peared before the public, excepting} 
Sargent’s marvelous drawings of Ven- 
ice. This painter is far superior to his 
colleagues in the exhibition, and it can 
hel be understood how very valuable his 
work here is, when we reflect that it 
is almost impossible to conceive a col- 
lection of contemporary water-color 
painting which could be of a higher 
standard. 

It has always been cause for wonder 
that in such a city as Oxford no ade- 
quate art exhibitions have taken place. 
Great things are therefore expected of 
this art club which has modeled itself 
e-,on the lines of the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, which is sufficient to say 
that its ideals are of the highest. But 
it is going further than the club in 
Saville Row for not only does it exist 
to organize lectures on art and ar- 
range loan and other exhibitions, but 
also to “encourage and facilitate re- 
search in all branches of the fine arts, 
more especially in Oxfordshire” and to 
encourage the study of town planning 
with special reference to the develop- 
ment of Oxford.” 


The present exhibition would sus- 
gest that the club is at first going 
gently which may be due to the di- anti-trust laws that has brought us 
culty of such a project finding its feet. | 
But if it goes on bravely to uphold the 


aims it has set itself, by constant 
achievement, its establishment will be 
sure and a splendid thing for the city 
and art, and far more effective in the 
end than a splash in the beginning 
followed by an inert fizzle. 


STABILIZATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT ASKED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Long-time | 
planning for schools, subway exten- 
sions, docks, terminals and other in- 
evitable public improvements, with 
reference to industrial, cycle and sea- 
sonal depressions, would result in 
both financial and social savings, 
according to a subcommittee report 
to the coordination committee of em- 
ployment activities, representing 
chambers of commerce, manufactur- 
ers, state industrial and Labor union 
officials. 

While the committee found that the 
practice of cutting down. working 
forces in slack times is giving way to 
more business-like and humane 
policy, it advised also that the com- 
munity might well carry on a cam- 
paign for creating general sentiment 
among the employers’ association in 
favor of keeping the men at work on 
full or part time. 

It was found that 19 per cent of 
the working force of this city is 
jobless. The committee favors as a 
permanent policy the setting aside of 
10 per cent of improvement appropria- 
tions as an employing reservoir for 
slack times. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK 
ON ORIGINAL SITE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PLYMOUTH, Massachusetts—-Plym- 
outh Rock, its three parts reunited 
with cement, was moved on Saturday 
from its storage and placed on the 
original spot where the Pilgrims 
lended from the Mayflower 300 years 
ago. The rock has been carefully 
guarded during the past few months 
while contractors prepared the water 
front for its reception. A stone foun- 
dation was erected and the National 
Society of Colonial Dames of America 
proposes to erect a canopy over it. 

History records that the rock was 
moved first in 1774 when it was taken 
to Town Square, 20 yoke of oxen being 
required for the work. In 1834 it was 
placed in front of Pilgrim Hall and 
ir; 1880 moved to the position it occu- 
pied when the tercentenary commis- 
sion took steps to restore the shore 
line of the harbor to what it was 
1620. 


ment will not limit its activities to 


i materials, and beyond the attempt to 
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“Laws of the "United States 2 


Special to The Ghristidn ‘Selence Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office ~ 


NEW YORK, New vork It the 
United States Government attempts to 
fiddle with the grave peril inherent 
in violations of the anti-trust laws by 
building materials combinations, it 
will have the whole house tumbling 
about its ears. 

So declared Samuel Untermyer, at- 
torney for the Lockwood Committee, 
before sailing for Europe at the con- 
elusion of the committee's revelations 
of the power of purely self-interested 
money to keep building prices high 
and the housing situation a great bur- 
den upon the people. 

“The only kind of injunction that 
these men fear, or that is of any use,’ 
said Mr. Untermyer, is a conviction 
on the indictment. The anti-trust 
laws are criminal statutes, and should 
be enforced as such by prison sen- 
tences. These conspiracies would 
never have grown to their present 
dimensions but for the fact that in 
most of the rare cases in which con- 
victions have been secured there has 
been a travesty of justice, before this 
committee began its work, by releas- 
ing the defendants with fines. This 
bas served as an incitement to further 
crime of the same sort, rather than 
as a deterrent.” | 


Need of Criminal Prosecutions 

In response to Mr. Untermyer's pro- 
test against filing equity suits against 
these combinations, Harry M. Daugh- 
erty, Federal Attorney-General, has 
told Mr. Untermyer that the govern- 


civil proceedings. Mr. Untermyer had 
said of a policy of civil suits instead 
of criminal prosecutions: “It is just 
this sort of soft pedaling and pussy- 
footing in pretending to pursue the 
big, powerful fellows for violating the 


to our present deplorable state, where 
these men have almost gotten beyond 
the reach of the law. There must be 
an end to this.” 

Mr. Untermyer said it would be 
dangerous and wicked to delude the 
public into the feeling of false security 
that the housing problem is being 
solved, or is very far toward solution. 
The crisis was still present, with mat- 
ters still going frem bad to worse. 
The most salutary thing done thus far 
to stimulate building, beyend break- 
ing up combinations of corrupt labor 
leaders and still more corrupt em- 
| ployers charging exorbitant prices for 


create a loan market, had been the en- 
actment of a law permitting exemption 
of new buildings from taxation for 10 
years. 


Remedial Measures Proposed | 


Absence of a loan market was dus | 
largely to practices of officers of | 
financial institutions in the use of 
funds intrusted to them, conditions 
that should be exposed and wiped out. 
The loan market would have entirely 
disappeared except for a few institu- 
tions holding the savings of the 
people. : 

With the adjournment of the com- 
mittee, further prosecution of the 
combinations is left to federal and 
state authorities. Any further inquiry 
into insurance company affairs must | 
be made by the State Department of 
Insurance, and remedial measures for 
both situations are matters for the 
Legislature to consider. 

Mr. Untermyer proposes these meas- 
ures: 

Competitors. to be permitted to be- 
come members of trade associations, 
but only under rigid federal super- 
vision, and anyone in an organization 
not so supervised or sanctioned to be 
subject to criminal prosecution. 

Amendment of federal and state 
laws to compel courts to impose 
prison sentences in cases of convic- 
tions, without power to suspend sen- 
tences. 


Limitation of Investments 


Limitation of investment of financial | 


institutions holding the people's 
money, and provision for compulsory 
investment in real estate bonds and 
mortgages of a certain proportion of 
the entire investment. 

Repeal of the usury laws as to all 
loans on real estate mortgages of 
$10, 000 and upward. Usury laws with 
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‘from unearned 
de held as a trust fund to ee te 
the reduction of rates, instead 
being paid over to the. stockholders, 
as at. present. 

Amendment of the present laws re- 
lating to city contracts, so that when- 
ever a contractor defaults on a con- 
struction contract with the city the 
latter shall have the option of adopt- 
ing all existing sub-contracts, instead 
of being required to reject them all 
and to readvertise for bids. | 

Amendment of the Penal Code so 
as to give the people the same right of 
appeal in criminal cases as that now 
possessed by the defendants, except 
that the people shall only have the 
right of appeal on questions of law. 


INDICTMENTS FOLLOW 
‘TULSA RACE RIOTS 


TULSA, Oklahoma—John'A. Gustaf- 
son, chief of the Tulsa police, and 
other members of the department, 
were indicted on Saturday: by a grand 
jury investigating the recent race riots 
here, for failing to suppress that dis- 
order and on further charges of per- 
mitting vice. 

Among the other indictments re- 
turned were those against Roy Ward, 
head of the police automobile recov- 
ery department; Roy Meacham, traf- 
fic officer; E. F. Waddell, chief of po- 
lice of Sand Springs, a suburb, and 
F. E. Williams, a Sand Springs police- 
man. The jury in its report recom- 
n ended that the indicted policemen be 
immediately discharged from duty. 
The charges of permitting vice had no 
connection with the race riots, it was 
said. The minor members of the 
Tulsa police department are impli- 
cated in an automobile theft case. 


NEW CHAPTER OF THE 
GUILD OF ORGANISTS 


Pieter, of e 
Educational. Bill. Reaffirmed 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SWAMPSCOTT, Massachusetts — 
Resolutions urging upon the President 
of the United States and Congress the 
initiative movement leading to a re- 


duction of armament at the earliest 
possible moment, were adopted at the 
final session of the annual convention 
of the American Library Association, 
which also asked individual members 
to request their congressmen for such 
action and record their replies. 

The association reaffirmed “its in- 
dorsement of the Smith-Towner bill 
passed at the Asbury Park meeting, 
June 28, 1919,” and urged upon the 
President of the United States and the 
members of Congress “the creation of 

a governmental division devoted to the 
3 of library activities in the 
United States.“ The association gave 
its indorsement of the plans for re- 
classification of the government civil 
service. 

The movement for the establishment 
in Washington, District of Columbia, 
of a clearing house for “a more intel- 
ligent distribution of government in- 
formation,” which would result “in a 
great saving of money, through the 
saving of waste incident to present 
methods,” was indorsed and it was 
voted that a copy of the resolutions be 
sent to the members of the Senate and 
House Committees having bills to this 
end in charge. 

Another. resolution of the associa- 
tion “welcomes the prospect, now 
seemingly assured, of a national 
archives building at Washington and 
hopes that it will serve also to in- 
crease the interest and sense of 
responsibility of the federal authori- 
ties in the preservation and useful 
administration of their archives 
located outside of Washington.” 

The association extended its greet- 
ings to the National Association of 


Book Publishers, expressing the hope 
that there may be much constructive 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | cooperation between the two associa- 
BALTIMORE, Maryland — The re- tions to the end that books may be put 
fusal of the Maryland Chapter, Ameri- to the widest possible use throughout 


can Guild of Organists, to admit wo- 
men as members has resulted in the 


this country and Canada. Another res- 
‘olution asked the executive board to 


formation of a separate chapter of the consider the advisability of sending a 


organization by women who are or- 
ganists of Baltimore churches. The 
new branch, which calls itself the | 
Baltimore Chapter, was officially rec- | 
ognized by Dr. Victor Baier, warden of | 
the American Guild, at a meeting held | 
at Seventh Baptist Church of this city. 

The chapter is coordinate in authority 
and privilege with the men's organi- 
zation, and its establishment means 
that Maryland is the one state in the 
country which has two branche: of 
the guild. The Baltimore Chapter 
consists of twelve charter members. 
Miss Margaret P. Ingle, organist of 
Memorial Protestant Episcopal 
Church. has been elected dean. 


BOSTON WINS CONTEST 


| Specially for The Christian, Science Monitor | 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Amassing | 
a total of 92 per cent in the three 
divisong of organization, the most 
thorough work and the most educa-| 
tional work, the City of Boston was 
awarded a cup for leadership in the 
New England clean-up campaign. The 
cup must be won three times before 
it is permanently held. Much credit 
is given to the school children, the 
Boy Scouts, the fire, police and public 
works departments. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS MEET 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Eleven 


institutions were represented at the 


National Conference on Instruction 
in Landscape Architecture which 
opened in Robinson Hall, Harvard 
University, on Saturday. Among the 
subjects to be discussed will be the 
progress of town planning and zoning, 
a paper on which will be read by 
Prof. J. S. Pray of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 


We claim to have the largest stock of 
women’s silk blouses on the coast. 
Always something new. 


THE MARKET BLOUSE SHOP 


107 PIKE ST. 


representative to Washington “to urge 
such action as will enable the Library 
of Congress to compete Successfully 
with other libraries and with business 
houses in securing capable assistants.” 

Exceptions were taken to a ruling of 
the United States Department of 
Labor that trained library assistants 
are to be classed as “skilled labor.“ 
the association protesting against any 
classification that places librarians 
“in anx other rank than that of pro- 
fessional workers.“ It requests that 
the Department of Labor revise its 
classification. 

Officers elected were: President, 
Azariah S. Root, librarian at Oberlin 
Oberlin, Ohio; first vice- 
president. Samuel N. Rank of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; second vice-presi- 
dent, Claribel H. Barnett of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
| District of Columbia: treasurer, Ed- 
ward D. Tweedell, assistant librarian 
of the John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
Illinois; executive board. Gratia A. 
Countryman of Minneapolis, Carl B. 
Roden of Chicago, George S. Goddard 
of Hartford, Connecticut; H. H. B. 
Meyer of the Congressional Library: 
trustee of endowment, J. Randolph 
Coolidge Jr., trustee of the Boston 
Athenzum. 
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Mrs. Philip Snowden said that in 
speaking in support of the movement 
for bringing about proportional rep- 


all its branches had declared its be- 
lief in the fundamental of proportional 
representation. By making Parlia- 
ment a really representative institu- 
Aon, they would gain the confidence 
of the people of the land. The reso- 
lution was carried by acclamation. 


ot SIR A. RICKARD’S 


‘NOTE OF .WARNING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
SYDNEY, New South Wales—At the 
official opening of the new premises of 
the Millions Club, addressing a large 
and representative gathering, Sir Ar- 
thur Rickard, who presided, said, in 
reference to the necéssity for some 
stabilizing influence at the present 
juncture, that there was in progress 
@ campaign of migrepresentation and 
untruthfulness, which was a serious 
danger to the community. The ex- 
tremists did not represent the true 
views of the great bulk of the work- 
ing people. The One Big Union 
seemed to him to mean, the one big 
revolution. 
- “It is up to us in this community,” 
added the speaker with emphasis, 
“to devote eed mente to what is 
occurring about us. Many le 
are treating it lightly, but ag — 
view it is a grave and serious menace 
— the ae of this country. These 
remists are scrapping all patriotic 
sentiment. They pooh-pooh patriotism 
and all those ideals such as we put 
forward, and, generally, they are- up 
against our soldiers. I am speaking 
only of the extremists, but they are 
leading a certain section with them 
all the time, while the other section 


to are. 80 intensively loyal to their unions 


that they can easily be led by the rest, 
and it is then a case of lions being led 
by asses. It is up to us to raise a 
note of warning as to what is going 
On around us, for I believe the bulk 


ular and unconstitu- of the workers, when the danger is 
It was an insult to the 
mtry, he declared, to 


pointed out to them, will respond to 
sane and common sense counsel. Why, 
also, should we speak openly 
about men of our own class, who are 
not recognizing theft responsibilities, 
civic or otherwise, ad who, by their 
selfishness, are making these dangers 
so much more apparent and pressing? 
It is that spirit of selfishness that leads 
to a lot of extremism which we see 
about us.” 

Sir Arthur proposed profit-sharing 
as a means of bringing the two classes 
together, It had worked well in two 
associations with which he was con- 
nected. Speaking of immigration, he 
admitted that some of those brought 
out in the past had deen misfits. But 
Australians would stultify themselves 
if, while preaching a white Australia, 
they failed to encourage the immigra:- 
tion ot a suitable class of their own 
countrymen. 

Archbishop Wright (Anglican), pro- 
posing the toast, “Success to the Mil- 
lions, Club,” stressed the importance 
of encouraging settlement on the land. 
Of the white population of the British 
Empire, numbering 68,000,000, he said, 
Only 13,000,000 .were on the land, 
whereas of the population of Germany 
-—56,000,000—21,000,000 were employed 
in agriculture. — 


SPLIT IN LABOR 
POLITICS IN TASMANIA. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
HOBART, Tasmania — Tasmanian 
Labor politics have reached an inter- 
esting stage. The split between the 
and the extremists, or “di- 
rect actionists,” is complete. The 
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the glow of the sunshine becomes 
softened by a closer cloud, or some 
point of discussion between scenario 


You see when a company goes out 
on a boat for all day to make moving 
picture scenes away from the restau- 
rant conveniences of the city, 
chances are taken on a lunchless day! 


N 


— — 


* 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The longshoremen exchanged incredulous comments on movie folk” as the company went down 


right. He glowered at the telegraph 
girl every time he scrawled. across a 
blank “Another terrible day,” and sent 
it off to the Big Powers in the Home 
Office. 

Then one morning the sun popped 
out. To be sure, it doubtless actually 
rose as leisurely and as marvelously 
as always, but after you have fumed 
through eight days of rain and the 
ninth you wake\up and find sunlight 
streaming through the windows, it is 
likely to seem as though it just 
28 Instantly life took on a new 

ue. 
tu! grin instead of a stony glare, as 
she frisked a pencil across the dash- 
ing message, Begin work this morn- 
ing.” The girl at the news stand sold 
only one paper to the director. That 
satisfied him. There were 87 telephone 
calls from Suite 459 to summon cam- 
era men, extras, character men and 
women, helpers of all sorts from their 
less pretentious hotels, and every mes- 
sage which went trotting over the 
wires ended the same way. “On the 
wharf at 8:30 sharp. This day we 
work.” We certainly did. 

It was a company of moving picture 
people going on what is termed “lo- 
cation” which merely means going out 
to take scenes which cannot be taken 
within the vaulted interior of a studio 
and must be taken against their 
natural background. I daresay that 
within a couple of months or so you 
will see the picture which was being 
made advertised and, because there is 
a nice Irishman with quizzical blue 
eyes. whom you like, playing the major 
part in it, you'll go. But you wouldn't 
believe all that went to make up that 
perfection of detail and you'll only 
dimly comprehend when you have read 
what I observed. 

I was one of the people of the 87 
telephoned to and told to be at the 
wharf at 8:30 sharp. With the aid oi 
some one who administered breakfast 
to me, as you might say, distinctly on 
the run, and the grinning aid of 
a French boy whom I know and 
who, since he got out of the 
French army and came to America, 
has driven a taxi-cab in a way to 
put to shame the less artistic Amer- 
icantaxi-driver, I arrived at the whari 
at 8:30 sharp. I felt like coal must 
feel after it is let through the siot 
at the back of a coal team and rattles 
down to the black-diamond pile in the 
cellar. However, there were other 
things much more important than the 
way I felt.... 

Dipping gently on the green water 
which looked so innocent after it had 
rollicked and made itself impossible 
for days was a hulking schooner. It 
had five masts and otherwise nothing 
but one patch of brilliantly shining 
brass to commend it to one’s interest. 
It was grimy and gross. Perhaps 
when the sails were unfurled it might 
have been more nearly beautiful, but 
I did not see it with the sails other 
than rolled tight, so I do not know. 

The long shed of the wharf echoed 
because a stream of limousines was 
rattling over the slightly loose boards 
in the floor and, arriving at a patch 
of light which meant the doorway 
leading out to the gangplank, dis- 
charging loads of somewhat startling- 
looking passengers. Some had very 
yellow faces out of which peered eyes 
somewhat reminiscent of holes I've 
seen burnt in blankets. Others had 
clownish patches of color against 
cheek- bones, and strange garb. There 
was the buzz of conversation and 
everyone looked in excellent humor. 

e was busy proving what a 
bore it is to be idle and nave nothing 
to do, and how wonderful it is to be 
busy. Work, after eight days of rain! 


from his seat opehed the door. 


| He grinned wie 


The telegraph girl got a cheer- 


My. French boy scrambled down 


the gangplank 


expert and director is wrangled over 
and settled, more or less amicably, 
but at least sufficiently to permit go- 
‘ing ahead. 

Down somewhere in the depths of 
the ugly’ boat chains were rattled. 
Grimy persons in dull blue overalls 
thrust tousled heads out of little win- 
dows and exchanged cryptic remarks, 
which evidently referred to the mech- 
anisms of the boat. Quite gravely a 
group of longshoremen exchanged 
increduious comments on movie 
folk.” It was an event for them, 
this boat, hired by a big moving- 
picture corporation at a fabulous price 
a day, which they knew, tied up day 
after day at the wharf, and useless 
because of weather conditions. Men 
of the sea, accustomed to the pranks of 
the sea and accustomed, likewise, to 
continuing their work in spite of 
weather conditions, evidently had 
quite a time of it understanding why a 
little thing like gentle, persistent rain 
and not much wind could keep anyone 
from business that was worth attend- 
ing to at all! “Rain or shine” was 
their slogan, and that was good 
enough for anyone, according to them! 
“But movie folks—I ‘spect they air 
queer—” 

A director arrived, stepping leis- 
urely from a glistening car. He smiled. 
It was as the smile of a king upon 
faithful subjects. He bent his head in 
gracious acknowldgment of their 
presence, and they all knew what 
would happen if his vigilant eye 
missed any hapless being who should 
be there. Following him stepped a 
pert young woman tricked out in the 
last word of fashion and with her arms 
laden with a brief case and two im- 
posing books of manuscript—his 
scenario woman. 

The Irishman whom you like ar- 
rived, muffled up to the cheerful blue 
eyes.in a woolly coat. He was the 
most human person of the lot, but 
then—he says himself that he always 
has a good time everywhere—except 
when it is the eighth day of rain. 
This was the ninth day, and the sun 
was shining. His leading woman, in 
fact, followed him, smiling very 
sweetly and clutching under her arm 
‘a copy of “Moon Calf.” There has 
been nothing to do but read in this 
rain—and I have built up a library 
while I've been waiting „ she 
said. 

A hoarse voice yelled something. 
Men in overalls began to scurry 
about the decks. A bell chimed some- 
where. A little launch puffed petu- 
lantly out from a pier opposite the 
wharf, its whistle wailed derisively 
and it puttered away into the heart 
of the sun. Two or three of the 
longshoremen carried on an ingratiat- 
ing discussion with a group of extras 
clustered near the low railing. The 
point raised seemed to be whether 
there was any chance of their shipping 
on too as extras “jest fer th’ fun av 
it,” and a negative reply led to a 
disappointment which evidenced itself 
‘in a sort of sour grape derision. “Aw 
well—what kind av a life is that fer 
a strong bye anyhow—movin’ pitchers 
—huh!” 

Two camera men came aboard. 
trundling their slenderly spiked 
magical boxes with great care. An- 
other followed with an emergency 
camera evidently packed away in its 
box. They squinted earnestly at the 
sun as if to say, Come now—tell us 
—are you going to stay out or aren't 
you?” The director ranged about, 
speaking a word here and there, point- 
ing an imperious finger at a defect 
in make-up, stopping a moment to 
glaze critically at the saffron com- 
Pplexion of an extremely pugilistic- 

ooking gentleman clad in flannels 
and a huge sweater which made his 


Some restaurant in town had been 
commanded to deliver hampers of 
sandwiches and other things to the 
boat at 8:15 to make it sure. The 
hampers had not arrived. Mad tele- 
phoning. Exasperation. Threats. 
Wails. Some one producing an unim- 
posing two-pound box of candy. The 
chatter and stamp of feet over the 
gangplank. The planks in the wharf 
floor rattling furiously and—the ar- 
rival of the hampers! Prodigious 
sighs of relief. 


It was just a day when pictures 
were to be taken a little off shore 
and of the boat coming up to the 
wharf. But, as I have said, any num- 
ber of things are likely to come up 
which retard work and there might 
be no chance whatever to go ashore 
and up into the city before night. So 
it would have been quite impossible 
to start without those hampers of 
food. However, they were there and 
everything was serene. The captain 
of the boat was called into consulta- 
tion with the director and his assist- 
ant and given his orders. He stared 
gravely and chewed on a bit of a 
splinter. His boat was usually used 
for more serious business than the 
making of a few pictures and he 
didn’t look as if he approved. He took 
his orders with no show of enthusi- 
asm and looked as if he were calling 
on heaven ta witness that he was a 
peaceable man who did not quarrel 
with duty however strange it might be. 


The gangplank was hauled in, 
bumping and squeaking. The knot of 
longshoremen grinned among them- 
selves and flung jibes at members of 
the crew. A sprightly, wire-haired dog 
frisked about and barked in a shrill 
treble and the Irishman called to it, 
as he would to a child, “You can come 
next time.“ 

We were off. And then business be- 
gan, with the nosing about of the 
boat, the jingling of the things in the 
depths of a boat which no one but a 
sea-going person ever understands 
enough to describe. The director be- 
came a stern-voiced man of business. 

The young woman with the brief 
case and books seated herself briskly 
on a coil of thick rope, flicked over 
her pages of ananuscript, found a fat 
black pencil among her belongings 
somewhere, dropped every sign of per- 
sonality and became a machine. 

The two camera men set up their 
tripods with the elaborate black boxes 
on them and adjusted cranks and 
things. The director strode about 
singling out from the crowd of extras 
gathered in the background those he 
wanted. He rapped out a single sha.p 
word at two sailors who were whiling 
away the time and working off irre- 
pressible spirits with whistling an in- 
tricate fox-trot, suiting the step to the 
tune. They grinned like two small 
boys who could not possibly be put 
down. 

Hour after hour the work went on. 
Rehearsing, “shooting,” as the word 
has it for actually taking the pictures, 


7 and doing over what does 
n 


give promise of being right, re- 
hearsing again, shooting some more. 
All the time the boat moved gently 
over the face of the harbor to à far 
outpost marked by the gleaming shaft 
of a lighthouse. Long pauses for the 
debates which take place a hun- 


dred times during the filming of a 


story, over the difference of opinion 
as to the manner of treatment of a 
certain situation. There was no defi- 
nite luncheon time. The hampers 
were there. When people became 
hungry they helped themselves. All, 
apparently, just hoping that the supply 
of food would hold out until the tre- 
mendous sunny-day energy of the 
director gave out and he said, “All 
right—that’s. all for today.“ 


no 


believe that it was only inaugurated 


‘sentatives were chosen from the par- 


Chancellor and the Speaker should be 


rand smoking rooms, and the famous 


decisive of its futufe. May it be granted | 
islands, or of the great dominions be- 


given to visiting overseas legislators 


LONDON, England — The imperia 
conference is a reminder, if reminder 
were needed, of the existence of that 
tmposing parliamentary organization 


known as the Empire Parliamentary 
Association. 


So useful, almost éssential, has this 
body become to British legislation all 
over the world that it is difficult to 


in the year 1911. The occasion was a 
notable one, and the formation of the 
organization arose directly out of the 
historic meeting between members of 
the home Parliament and their guests 
from the parliaments of the dominions, 
which took place at the coronation of 
His Majesty, King George V, in the 
year mentioned. 

The joint committee of members of 
the Lords and Commons who enter- 
tained the overseas representatives 
at the coronation issued an official 
account of the visit, in which the fol- 
lowing significant passage occurred: 
“For the first time in history, repre- 


liaments of the self-governing domin- 
ions to represent them in London 30 
that members of the United Kingdom 
Parliament and of the parliaments 
overseas met together on a basis of 
absolute equality, at the center of the 
Empire, to do honor to their common 
Sovereign.” 
First Advanced in 1910 

It was Mr. (now Lieut.-Col.) L. 8. 
Amery, who first publicly expreseed 
the plan, for in June, 1910, he said. 
“Why should not the coronation be 
made the occasion for calling together 
representatives of all the free parlia- 
ments of the Dmpire to attend the 
formal inauguration of a reign des- 
tined, we believe, to be of such mo- 
mentous significance for the whole 
future of the Empire? Why should 
not the King’s faithful Commons’ from 
each part of the Empire meet in grand 
assembly to do honor to his crown- 

* 
It was on June 28, 1911, that rep- 
resentatives from the overseas par- 
liaments assembled at the House of 
Commons to meet representatives of 
the Mother of Parliaments. Mr. Hayes 
Fisher was the chairman, and he pre- 
sented a memorandum in which it 
was stated that it was felt by many 
of various shades of political thought, 
amongst those who had actively been 


concerned in promoting the success |, 


of the visit of the representatives of 
the dominions parliaments, that, with 
a view of promoting imperial unity, 
this visit should be utilized to éstab- 
lish some permanent machinery io 
provide more ready exchange of in- 
formation, and to facilitate closer un- 
derstanding and more frequent inter- 
course between those engagéd in the 
parliamentary government of the com- 
ponent parts of the Empire. 


On Non-Party Lines 

It was put forward that an organ- | 
ization should be started upon strictly | 
non-party lines, having a branch 


in each parliament of the Empire, for | 


the purpose of providing introductions | 
and hospitality in any self-governing | 
country of the Empire for members | 
visiting from other countries, and also 
providing for travel facilities, special | 
information, parliamentary privileges, | 
meetings amongst members of Par- 
liament for the discussion of matters 


of mutual interest, and general ma- 
chinery 
both to hold more constant intercourse 
by visiting other portions of the Em- 
pire with a minimum of expense, and 
also to obtain the maximum of useful 


enabling parliamentarians 


information they might require to col- 
lect at the time at their disposal. 
From this memorandum sprang the 
Empire Parliamentary Association, 
and in August, 1911, the organization | 
of the United Kingdom branch was, 
begun. It was agreed that the Lord 


ex officio presidents of the branch, 
and that the Prime Minister, colonial 
secretaries, and former colonial sec- 
retaries be elected vice-presidents. 

In Marek. 1912, a definite step for- 
ward was taken when the home 
branch secured headquarters in West- 
minster, in order to provide a center 
for overseas members to meet and to 
obtain their privileges as members 
of the association. Greatly prized 
amongst these privileges are the fa- 
cilities for the use of the special 
gallery, members’ lobby, the dining 


terrace of the House of Commons. 
Members of Parliament from all parts 
of the Empire are thus enabled not 
only to meet and exchange views with 
home parliamentarians, but also with 
each other. 


Semi-Official Character 


At the inauguration of the associa- 
tion it was intended to hold in Lon- 
don an annual banquet, and at the 
first of these functions, on July 16, 
1912, Sir Robert L. Borden (then Mr. 
Borden), Prime Minister of Canada, 
spoke. His words, judged in the light 
of subsequent history, had a prophetic 
ring, for he said: The next 10 or 20 
years will be critical in the history 
of this Empire; they may even be 


that whether we be of these mother 


yond the seas, we may so bear our- 
selves that the future shall not hold 
to our lips the chalice of vain regret 
for opportunity neglected and lost.“ 

The war prevented these functions 
being held in 1914 and 1915. Other 
opportunities have, however, been 


to address home members of Parlia- 
ment in the Harcourt room of the 


have increased to a great extent, and 
now embrace such functions as the 
arranging of inter- parliamentary vis- 
its, the publication of the Journal of 
the Parliaments of the Empire, and 
the issue of monthly reports on f r- 
eign affairs to all the members of 


LARGE LUMBER SHIPMENTS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

BELLINGHAM, Washington — May 
shipments of lumber from this port 
reached the mark of 4,700,000 feet, 
200,000 in excess of April. The ship- 
ments were consigned to China, Japan, 
Manila, Hawali, Peru, the Atlantic 
coast and Californfa, and consisted 
mostly of fir. Six hundred tons of box 
shooks went to Hawaii. The biggest 
ship that ever loaded here, the Pro- 
tesilaus, of the Blue Funnel line, ca- 
pable of carrying 7,000,000 feet, took 
on 600,000 feet for Manila. Also 
1,150,000 were loaded on a schooner 
for Hawaii but did not sail until 
June 1. 
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indians D. Haden Guest Says Jewish 


Problem Is European One and 
Should Not Be Treated as 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England When you get 
to Berlin you will see Jews every- 
where,” Dr. L. Haden Guest was in- 
formed by a German friend, at the 
commencement of his recent tour in 


ow | _ADY HENRY BENTINGK 


‘io|, DESIGNING FURNITURE 


ation Dr. Haden, Guest sees grou! for 
hope that there will not be more of 
a Jewish question in the new Repub- 


J Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—aA pretty little 
opened in London 


within a few minutes of Piccadilly 


| Circus, by Lady Henry Bentinck, a 


daughter ‘of the Countess of Bective. 

“Our specialty is hand-made furni- 
ture,” said Lady to a repre- 
sentative of The Christian Svience 
Monitor, who. recently paid a visit to 
this establishment. “We have our 
workrooms miles away on the canal, 
where original designs are carried 
out. The work-people are especially 
selected for. skill, for every bit of the 
work is done by hand. Many of the 


Then trom those held during the war, in . 
lic than there is in England. Tzecho- designs are my own, and my partner 
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the fact that India has now a very 


Her 


| ‘This is not to say that there is 


++ 


not 


be contradictory to the ideals under 
hich the British Empire has been 


»leivilization against’ a civilization of 


another color, and at present of 3 
lower standard of economic comfort. 
But these distinctions will disappear 
in time and it is the aim of British 
administration to raise Indian civiliza- 
tion—far and away the highest type of 


Germany, Poland and Tzecho-Slovakia. 
Though this statement is a distinct 
exaggeration, Dr. Guest affirms in the 


Jewish Chronicle, yet the number of 


Jews occupying important and con- 
spicudus positions in art, journalism 
and politics, not to speak of commer- 
cial life and ordinary society, is cer- 
tainly striking. 

— Another point which is also remark- 
able is the number of anti-Semitic 
indications. One obvious effect of the 
revolution is said to be the disappear- 
ance of the ordered regimental pre- 
cision of German life. Now anti- 


Slovakia is composed of a number of 
elements of diverse character. Bohe- 
mia, so long under Austrian influence, 
has a high géneral standard of edu- 
cation and there the Jew is fiacon- 
spicuous. 

In Slovakia it is different. The 
bulk of the people are backward and 
uneducated, a peasant class providing 
only 2 per cent of the intelligence 
of the country. All kinds of directing 
and technical work are for practical 
purposes in non-Slovak hands, and at 
present are being carried out by Hun- 
garians, Hungarian-Jews, Germans or 


is particularly clever at these beauti- 
ful floral patterns which, as you see, 
require great delicacy of touch. We 
hope that people will bring their own 
ideas to us, and we will carry them 
out. A scrap of brocade, a piece of 
wall-paper is enough; furniture will 
be made exactly to tone in with the 
scheme of color, whatever it is. I 
think I may say I have a special eye 
for color.” 

The shop is severely simple in deco- 
ration in order to show off the schemes 
of coloring and design. Some of the 
smaller articles, such as book-stands, 
and frames for 
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corner cupboards 
mirrors, are exquisite; any particular 
article will be reproduced to the ex- 
act shade of color desired; this should 
specially appeal to those to whom 
harmonious surroundings mean 80 
much. 

The visit to the light and airy fac- 
tory,” where Lady Henry is generally 
to be found, was very interesting; 
here are no buzzing saws nor noisy 


Tzechs. The awakened national Slo- 
vak spirit is endeavoring to change 
this, but it does not attempt to ex- 
clude the Jew. from develdping the 
national] spirit. The lowest propor- 
tion of Jews in any province of Slo- 
vakia is 2.3 per cent. 


LOWER "PHONE RATE ASKED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


Jewish speeches can be heard in the 
streets, and swastikas can be chalked 
on the doors of Jewish houses, without 


The aim is not yet reached in Africa fear of interference from the police. 
All parties Sibve thete * and in| Owing to the removal of this rigidity, 
pressing those of India, without detri- manifestations of anti-Semitism are 
ment to those of other communities, now in evidence which before were 
the Government of India has the back: | suppréssed. The antagonism is not in- 


ing of all patriots in India, European’ ſereased—it is only more obvious. 
or Indian. | Alongside this, however, there appears 


rf 
He 


colored civilization in the Empire—to 
an equality with the white self-gov- 
erning dominions. ; 


inspired in the past, and under which 
it has flourished greatly. 1 
There are two classes of cases call - 
every ing for 233 11) * self-gov- 
or oymen their lan- erning domi > (2) e crown 
N — ha empl er colonies. As regards the former, few 
Indians dispute that the dominions 
should have complete control over 
the | their own populations, but this very 
power should in consequence of its 
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Market Day in the Zoco . 

Amid it all something, but less than 
once, of the picturesqueness of old 
Tangier remains. Twice a week there 
is still that strange, native, noisy mix- 
ture crowding and pushing in the Big 
Zoco, on the market days. In a cor- 
ner of the zoco 4 couple of men stand- 

by each other, with a ring of 
watchers round them, give piay to 
some sort of long ‘and monotonous 
dialogue, each making a big speech 
or series of speeches in turn, this 
being the nearest approach of these 
people of the zoco to some form of 
theatrical entertainment. Not far 
away are cinemas, but those who spend: 
these days in the zoco prefer this 
other, the real and original kind of 
thing. | 


But the best of these scenes is that 
of the tale-telier, a venerable white- 
bearded fellow of looks benign, who 
is squat upon the ground and has 
an orderly and attentive audience be- 
fore him, seated in two or three small 
rows with the rest standing all around. 
Gently, tranquilly, suavely, the tale- 
teller, his mellow voice rising and 
falling, something of wonder and the 
marvelous suggested in it always, 
spins rare stories of ancient Araby, 
and the brave déeds performed then. 
His hearers listen acutely, they smile 
at an interval. when the tale-teller, 
who is something of a humorist, too, 
makes a little jest from circumstance. 
The most intelligent, the better class 
of all the people of the zoco listen 
to these tales. They stir them more 
mightily than do the pictures outside 
the cinemas of rare exploits on prai- 
ries and marvelous rescues performed 
by heroes when faced by dire dilemma. 
They do not believe thé cinemas and 
they believe the tale-tellers. They 
forget the new civilization and the 
powers greeting it, they are back in 
Araby, with their ancestors the great. 

And outside the zoco the powers 
continue with their play of perplexity 
and neglect, and Tangier languishes 
the more. | 


CAPE TOWN STRIKE ENDS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 

CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony—After a 
strike which lasted nearly eight weeks 
a settlement has now been reached in 
the dispute between the cabinet mak- 
érs and the employers. The employees 
met to discuss the revised terms of 
reference, which were the establish- 
ment of a 48-hour week and no piece- 
work. Reduction of wages as follows: 
On wages up to and including £3 38. 
per week, no reduction; on wages 
from £3 3s. up to and including £5 
per week, a 5 per cent reduction; on 
wages from £5 up to and including 
£6 per week, 7% per cent; while on 
wages from £6 up a 10 per cent re- 
duction was placed. All previous 

ents were to be deemed null 
and void, provided that future arrange- 
ments were arrived at after discussion 


with the union. Delegates from each 


1 


8 


side were to be given power to con- 
clude a settlement. After an all-day 
sitting the employees decided to ac- 
cept the bagis of a 5 per cent reduc- 
tion of wages all round. These terms 
have been mutually ratified and the 
dispute is now over. The men have 
resumed work. : 


| spoken. 


tunity of putting forward its objections 


munity would be inapplicable; but it 


Minority Powerless 


completeness be exercised with the 
greatest discrimination. The prob- 
lem is most acute in South Africa. 
If immigration of Indians is invited, 
it is the duty of the Dominion to 
insure that Indians as _ fellow sub- 
jects of the Empire are placed on 
terms of equality with the rest of the 
population. Failing that, repatriation 
is the fairest course. In the Province 
of Natal there are no less than 135,000 
Indians, of whom an enormous per- 
centage were born in the colony, the 
domicile in many cases extending 
back to four generations. 

A Difficult Question 

The subject was recently detailed in 
the Union House of Assembly, and 
Mr. Duncan, one of the ministers, was 
eminently fair in his references and 
thoroughly appreciated the standpoint 
of the Indian Government as voiced 
by successive viceroys. The veteran 
Cape politician, Mr. Memnian, alluded 
to India’s status as a member of the 
League of Nations. 

None the less this question of the 
Indian’s status outside India is one 
of. the most thorny awaiting settle- 
ment. The greatest difficulty occurs 
in some of the territory administered 
under the Colonial Office, and no- 
where more so than in East Africa. 
The former British East African Pro- 
tectorate, now known as the Venya 
colony, Uganda and Tanganyika, the 
former German East Africa, now ad- 
ministered by Great Britain under a 
mandate from the League of Nations, 
constitute what may be called the 
East African problem. For many years 
the Government of India has adopted 
a strongly national attitude on this 
question, and its attitude goes back to 
a time when the government was 
almost entirely British in its person- 
nel. Lord Harding, who preceded 
Lord Chelmsford, was never out- 


Changes in Cape Regulations 

In Kenya Colony important consti- 
tutional changes have recently taken 
place which gravely affect the Indian 
settler. Owing to a lapse on the part 
of the Colonial Office in London, the 
Government of India had no oppor- 


until the changes had been carried 
out. In Uganda, still under the di- 
rect administration of a governor, 
Indians are subject to fewer digabili- 
ties than in Kenya Colony, where a 
form of representative government 
has been established on the basis of 
manhood suffrage to the exclusion of 
Indians. Justifiable indignation is 
felt at this very unfair discrimination, 
coupled with a fear that in time the 
discrimination may .be extended to 
Uganda. 

For the majority of Indians settling 
in Bast Africa the opinion is held 
that manhood suffrage on the same 


PRICE-FIXING OPPOSED 


IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—A 


deputation comprising representatives 
of the Primary Producers Union and 
of the butter-pool committee, asked 


Mr. Dooley, the acting Premier of 
New South Wales, to abolish price- 
fixing in relation to butter and other 


dairy products. They pointed out that 
owing to, fluctuations in the seasons 


and in the cost of fodder, it was im- 
possible to fix the price fairly for any 
length of time. The world’s parity 
should be the determining factor. 

Mr. Dooley said that price-fixing 


was the corollary of the fixing of wages 


by the industrial tribunals, and was 
intended to protect the public from 
exploitation by greedy traders. Costs 
of distribution, especially in the case 
of milk, were heavier than they should | 
be, and the government had authorized 
Mr. Dunn, Minister for Agriculture, to 
go into the wkole question of market- 
ing. dairy produce. He could give no 
hope that price-fixing would be aban- 
doned. | 

In view of the great fluctuations in 
the price and keeping qualities of 
potatoes, Judge Beeby has announced 
that it is no longer possible to regulate 


their price and the market for them 


will henceforth be free. 


PROHIBITION IDEAL 
FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 


JOHANNESBURG, Transvaal—At a 
recent Dutch Reformed Ghurch con- 
ference attended by delegates from 77 
towns a resolution was passed accept- 


ing total prohibition as the ideal for 
South Africa. As a means toward 
obtaining this, the conference gave its 
support to the People’s Direct Veto 
Bill, which is expected to come before 
Parliament toward the close of the 
session. 

A further resolution was adopted 
that the Administrator of the Trans- 


vaal be approached with a view to in- 
stituting temperance hygiene instruc- 


tion in the schodis in the Transvaa!. 
The conference decided on holding 
meetings In different towns in the 


Transvaal to obtain popular support 
for the People’s Direct Veto Bill. 
conference also decided to send 
uty to the United States to inv 
conditions prevailing there, more par- 
ticularly in California, in regard to 


The 
dep- 
tigate 


the effect of prohibition on wine 


to have developed a slight democrati- 
gation of society in general; which has 
directly benefited the Jew. 


Jews End the Revolution 


More than one person in Germany 
expressed to Dr. Haden Guest his feel- 
ing that the Jews were taking an un- 
fair share in public affairs. The 
attitude of a number of Jewish jour- 
nalists during the war was also 
resented, as many of them were severe 
critics of the government. The fact 
that Jews took an active part in the 
revolution is objected to and they are 
further condemned as profiteers. The 
underlying factors, however, which 
accentuate the expression of anti-Sem- 


the genera] intensification of race- 
feeling through the war, and, secondly, 
the condition of depression produced 
through defeat and the terms of peace. 

From Germany Dr. Haden Guest 
crossed into Poland, where Jews are 
frequently referred to in conversation, 
and generally as a difficulty to be 
considered. While assault and insult 
have practically disappeared, the 
strong feeling of difference between 
Jew and Gentile persists. To be a 
Jew in Poland is to be very severely 
handicapped. There is no Jew taking 
part in the government; there are 
few Jewish officers in the army; the 
press is said to have an anti-Semitic 
bias and it is not long since appeals 
appeared addressed to Polish “patriot- 
ism” urging Poles not to trade with 
Jews. 


Sympathy With Bolsheviki 


The proportion of Jews in Warsaw 
was given to Dr. Guest as one-third of 
the population, and in other places it 
was said to be much higher. Many 
of the Jews are from Russia and are 
suspected of sympathy with the Bol- 
sheviki. In the development of the 
new national life of Poland the Jew 
has little place and the problem of the 
Hebrew race in the new republic is 
being partly solved by emigration to 
America. This is at present going on 
at a-rapid rate. When relations with 
Russia become normal the solution 
may be helped by a return of some 
Jews to Russia and by the employment 
of more in the small factories which 
used to engage in the manufacture of 
goods for export to Russia and which 
have now ceased work owing to the 
war. It is claimed, however, by Dr. 
Guest that the Jewish problem is a 
European one, and should be treated 


testing states. 

In Tzecho-Slovakia the Jewish sit- 
uation is different from that in Poland. 
Difficulties with the Poles, or with the 
Magyars or with the Germans, are 
often spoken of, but one does not hear 
of trouble with the Jews. In the Bo- 
hemian part of the country the Jewish 


farmers. 


question: is absorbed 


scale as applied to the Buropean com- 


is felt it should not be beyond the 
wit of man to devise a reasonable 
property qualification which would 
bring in the best Indians. As it is, 
Indians, whatever their status, have 
to be content with nominated repre- 
sentatives, numerically greatly below 
the proportional strength of their 
community, while the Europeans are 
endowed_ with manhood suffrage. 


It may also be added that the small 
minority of nominated Indian repre- 
sentatives is powerless to improve the 
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Attire that will eminently become the woman of 
| particular choice , 


The production of designers noted for the origin- 
ality of their creations 


Modes new, distinctive, yet essentially practical. 


And for infants and children 


equally comprehensive selec- 


tions chosen with the same careful discrimination. 


Prices always moderate, consistent with 
HIGH QUALITY 


itism at present are said to be, firstly, ) 


as such and not as that of several con- | 


NEW YORK, New York—tThe 10 per 
cent reduction in telephone rates 
ordered by the Public Service Commis- 
sion, to become effective July 1, is not 
sufficient, according to John P. 
O’Brien, corporation counsel, who 
says that the city will continue its 
fight to eliminate the entire 20 per 
cent which was added to the bills on 
April 1. 

A statement filed with the commis- 
sion by a taxpayer shows that the an- 
nual increase under the 20 per cent 
would be $14,249,656, rather than the 
company’s estimate of $11,000,000. 


HOLIDAY IN ARGENTINA 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina — The 
centenary of Gen. Bartolomé Mitre, 
soldier, statesman and author, who, 
as President, guided Argentina 
through a critical war period while 
Abraham Lincoln was confronting a 
similar problem in the United States, 
was celebrated on Saturday. Patriotic 
societies, schools and other organiza- 
tions held exercises. Coincidentally, 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Dr. William Rawson, staunch sup- 
porter of General Mitre and a member 
of his cabinet, was also celebrated. 
The day was a public holiday through- 
out Argentina. 
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ALIEN QUOTAS EXCEEDED 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—A total of 22,240 immigrants admit- 
ted during June, against a permitted 
maximum of 27,298, was shown in 
figures published by the Immigration 
Bureau. Those in excess of June 
quotas from their respective countries, 
and to be charged to the next fiscal 
year’s quotas, are: Italy, 2149; Po- 
land, 1950; Tzecho Slovakia, 1011; 
Jugo Slavia, 705; Rumania, 665; 
Hungary, 527; Portugal, 511, with 
smaller numbers from various other 
countries. 


machinery. Each worker seemed to be 
working with special love and interest 
upon his particular piece, while some 
of the hand-painting was of extraor- 
dinary delicacy and exactitude. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


639 MARKET SZ., SAN FRANCISCO 
305 13th STREET OAKLAND 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR LIBRARY BUREAU 


The man who passes up“ jis present 
opportunities to save usually ‘“‘turna down 
future opportunities to advance. Open your 
account here. 

0 Saturday evenings, 6 to 8, for deposits, 


Savin king Trust 
Banking by Mail 


Humboldt Savings Bank 


Founded 1860 
783 Market Street, near Fourth Street 
SAN Rd. CALIFORNIA 
“Your ambition—a bank account; 
Our ambition—your account.” 


When touring San Francisco 
do not fail te patronize the 


PACIFIC SIGHTSEEING CO. 


Operating the following trips: 

TWIN PEAKS SKY-LINE 
GATE PARK 

OAK $2.00 
PALO ALTO-STANFORD U. 62. 
CHINATOWN $1.00 

all starting from main office 
745 Market St, opposite Crani Ave. 
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A FALVY 
ANTIQUES 


878-660 Gutter Street. San Francisco 


E. Candevan & Co. 


FIRST CLASS 
FRENCH LAUNDRY 


We specialize in landscape develop- 
ment on Country Estates, Public 
Parks and School Grounds. 

141 Powetl t., San raaciscs 
nur rer les, San Mates 5 — tales = 1902 


THAT MAN PITTS 


Stationery - Fountain Pens 


771 Market St. 1705 Fillmore St. 8. T. Cal. 


TELEPHONE KEARNY S577 Established 1964 


E. B. RICE 


IMPORTED AND ORIGINAL 
MODEL HATS, FURS 
AND NOVELTIES 


$22 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


HALLAWELL SEED CO. 


Store: 258 Market St. 


Nursery: Green St., cor. Van Ness Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Seeds Plants Bulbs 


Catalogue mailed free on 


H. S. Crocker Co., Inc. 


Stationers Engravers 
565-571 Market Street 


San Francisco 


Palace Hardware Co. 


San Francisco 
Tools, Sporting ‘Goods, Cutlery 
581 Market St. Sutter 6060 
CORBIN WARE 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


“OA, look / the little children said, she wears a meadow on her head 


The Bonnet 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
There was a dame of Aberdeen 
Who had a bonnet trimmed with green, 
And gold-eyed daisies here and there 
To nestle in her wavy hair. 

Oh look the little children said, 
She wears a meadow on her head! 
A ladybird paused in her flight 

Upon the bonnet to alight. 
With folded wings she settled down 
Like a red jewel on the crown; 
Three azure butterflies were seen. 


midst of this beautiful quiet they had hands and not let the Queen know 


bent down and searched where the 
ground was a little moist under the. 
leaves and had found hepatice and 
blood-root, tiny buds to be sure, but 
none the less wonderful. ? 

It was about 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon when they came home and Mar- 
jorie lay down on the lounge in the 
sitting-roam, and it was not many 
‘minutes before it seemed as if she 
yere back in the woods again. 

Was this where she had been all 
afternoon? Where were the flowers 
she had gathered? It seemed like the 
very place, but Marjorie did not have 
even a tiny bud in her hands and she 
was quite sure that she had picked 


several of the first flowers of spring. 


anything about it until she received | 
ing our journey’s end. 


the prize 

“That prize was a surprise, wasn't 
it?” asked Marjorie. 

“Yes, a very pleasant surprise, 
answered the queen, and the poem 
says that he brought back the tarts 


1 


and now vou know that a prize came 


with them.“ 
“T'll teil 
Marjorie. 


people about it,“ said 


thought. That is the fun of the game 


—the unexpected and the new. And 
the good sportsman welcomes every- 
thing with a. smile, even when it 
means work. | id 

Our Tobique trip meant work all 


— enough, but it was one of the 


est woods experiences we have ever 
had. The Tobique is a swift little 
river in the heart of New Brunswick, 
draining a wonderful wilderness, and 
finally emptying into the River St. 
John. The four of us—Pete, Dud, 
Paul and myself—swung from the 
train at Plaster Rock, the end of the 
railway line, counted our baggage to 
see that it was all there; and went 
over to the one small hotel. There 
we met the mail man, who said that 
he would. carry us 30 miles further 
up the river on his buckboard, and 
that we must start within the hour: 
It was now about seven in the eve- 
ning and we had been on the train all 
day. No matter. An all-night drive 
would be heaps of fun. So we ate a 
hurried supper, saw to the packing of 
the kit and canoe and started off. 

John drove a beautiful team of 
sorrels with light tails and manes, of 
which he was very proud. The 
Tobique boiled close to the road on 
our left, and the wiiderness, broken 
by a few scattered farmhouses, 
stretched away in every direction. 
We chatted and whistled as we bowled 
along, delighted with the beginning 
of our holiday. After a while the red 
and orange left the sky and the stars 
came out. Once in a while John would 
draw tein before a cottage.and leave 
a bunth of mail. Sometimes we would 
stop to water the horses. Paul was a 
professional guide and knew every- 
body and everything about this section 
and gave us all the news of the coun- 
tryside. His talk helped to keep us 
awake so that we would not miss any- 


| thing. 


At last, however, we saw a 


| pale pink streak start up in the east 


1 
1 
i 


and were glad to know we were near- 
At the last 
farmhouse on the river, just below the 
Forks, the horses were stabled and 
John bade us farewell. 

Dud and I had an idea that we would 
camp here for the day. But not a bit 
of it. Paul wanted us to push on into 
the woods. He drew a big canoe from 
the bushes and we launched the two 
craft immediately. The current was 


“I wish you would,” said the queen. very swift and the only way to pro- 
As the Queen of Hearts finished’ gress was by poling. We stood up in 
speaking the wind came up again and the bow and stern and leaned heavily 
the leaves began to fly; stronger and on the spruce poles, while the cur- 
stronger the wind blew, so that Mar- rents wrenched at the keel and did 
jorie could see nothing but the danc- | everything they could to impede. us. 


ing leaves before her. 


She hcped that We were glad indeed when Pete de- 


As she did not see the flowers, she the Queen of Hearts and Jack ‘woula | cided to call a halt for breakfast. 


Now on again. All day we battled 


Nictor Lake, the very top of the river. 
Here were more cozy cabins, which 
we inhabited for a few days. Then we 
slipped into our packs and crossed the 
divide. The five-mile trail to Nepisquit 
Lake, the headwaters of the river of 
that name, is one of the most beau- 
tiful walks I have ever taken. Here 
it burrows through a dense tangle of 
saplings and brakes; there it swings. 
freely among big pines and hemloeks; 
now it wets its feet in an alder swamp, 
and again it breaks out into a blue- 
berry barren. Suddenly one steps out 
on to the shores of a forest lake and 
hears the loons shriek a mirthful 
greeting. Paul has another secreted 
canoe for this patch of water, and we 
spent the day here, paddling and ex- 
ploring in lazy content. It was dark 
before we arrived back at Nictor Lake. 

At last we must think again of 
towns and duties, and we turned our 
prows homeward. As the poet says, 
“It is Sasy rolling. homeward when 
you're at the top,” and we were cer- 
tainly at the top of the province. We 
could stay in the canoes now and 
enjoy seeing trees and rocks and 
sand-bars rush past. Paul improved 
our going by raising the sluice-gate 
in an old dam. How we did spin 
along on the torrent let-loose! There 
were no rasping canoe poles to warn 
our animal friends of our approach 
and we got very close to a couple of 
moose, a gray fox, an otter and in- 
numerable chipmunks, squirrels, duck 
and grouse. Indeed, game swarmed 
everywhere and it was the greatest 
fun to see who would be the first to 
discover some new bird or beast. We 
were always hoping to come on a 
bear, but our hopes were not realized 
on that trip. ; 

Running the rapids was also most 
interesting. Only by the liveliest work 
did we succeed in keeping off the 
rocks. Most of the time we took the 
shoots standing up, poles in our hands. 
Once, where the river raced under a 


cold, isn’t it? The house in January 
isn’t the country in June, is, it, chil- 
dren? Would you believe that you'd 
ever picked blueberries across that 
wall? Oh, boys, that reminds me of 
a story!“ Howard and Graham began 
to grin: Donna’s stories were like that. 
You were bound to grin somewhere 

h them: why not at the begin- 
ning? “A little country girl whose 
mother took ‘summer boarders’ was 
rather shy when questioned. One day 
the little girl was hurrying by the 


plaza to get a pail of spring water, 


when one of the boarders called, Tell 


me, are there any berries in the pas- 


ture over that wall, or are they all 
gone? ‘Huh,’ replied the little girl 
briefly, ‘they haint been none to git 
gone.“ 

The boys shouted: Just the same, 
I'll bet you made that up, Donna. On, 
listen! What’s that crackling?’ 

Donna turned abruptly in the door- 
way. There by the dining room hearth 
knelt Eleanor. A cheerful flame was 


leaping up the chimney, casting warm- 


ful shadows on the beautiful old ma- 
hogany that had made Donna reluc- 
tant to leave “Goldenrod” last summer, 
and glad to come back to it now, even 
over frozen, snowy roads. Eleanor 
was busily feeding the flames with 
chips from a basket. 

“I got it from the shed,” she ex- 
plained to Cousin Donna. 

With a bound Donna reached the 
fireplace. Tou'd make it seem like 
home on the Sahara desert, wouldn't 
you?” 

„J don’t know,” Eleanor answered 
dubiously, “maybe, if I had lots of 
kindlings. Graham, did you remem- 
ber to bring your axe?” 

“Huh,” interrupted Howard, “what 
good’d kindling do you in the Sahara, 
I'd like to know?” You'd need an ice- 
cream freezer and electric fan, I'm 
thinking.” 

“Would I?” Eleanor inquired inter- 
estediy. “Is it ice-cream hot there? 
All the time? Anyway, Howard,” she 
added, “‘if you had your battery along 
I guess probably you could make ’em.” 
In Eleanor's opinion her brothers were 
master woodsmen, mechanics and 
electricians. If there was anythinz 
they didn’t know, she just wasn’t 
aware of it, that was all. 

“Well,” observed Cousin Donha, 
“your sister’s done one practical 
thing. Suppose you boys try another. 


leaning trunk, Dud was swept right off There's a furnace in the cellar and 


his feet and left clinging to the tree. 
Of course the rest of us shouted with 
amusement. The only drawback to 
this part of the trip was that it was 
over too quickly, and there were the 
Forks again, and the farm and the big, 
honest John to drive us down to 
Plaster Rock. It was like winter 


coasting. We had slowly climbed the 


hill, swiftly sped down it and here we 
were at the foot, laughing and happy. 

Let's do it again some day”’ said 
Pete, and we all heartily agreed. 


plenty of dry wood your dad wired 
Mr. Wiikins to put in.” 

“Build a fire, build a fire, build a 
fire,” caroled Graham, bugle fashion. 
“Is that what you want us to do? 
It is, Howard. See, she’s making 
signs pes, for Donna, laughing 
heartily, was nodding her head. “All 
right, we'll have this house warm 
enough in an hour or 80.“ 

When Major Dalrymple had received 
orders to go to Panama, and Mother 
had mentioned her wish, and his, that 
she go with him, the big question 


stooped down and started to push not go away with the wind as they | 

H 2 aside the leaves to look for more. had seemed to come and called out with the rapids and riffles, making fair 

OW to TOW “Marjorie!” she soon heard a voice as loud as she could, “Please stay. headway in quiet pools and edging up, 

. calling almost as softly as the rustling little Queen. Please stay, Jack.” But inch by inch, in the fastest places. 

Columbines of the leaves. It seemed, indeed, 1 * she vat 9 e | bi —— ae are of ert point 

= come from under the leaves near the leaves Decame silent. for ror ad and eddy, you may be sure, and some- 

5 en foot of a large tree that was quite | awakened from her sleep. times tracked—that is, towed—the 
same family as the anemone and the | 


near to her. | 

Marjorie stopped looking under the 
b em 

co ge trea lg Able * 5 leaves and listened, and looked in the 
very little trouble. There are other 


had been what to do with the children 
and Donna. Leave them all in a city 


Where Grace Found 
Her Cat Hiding cel ant Bean and sister to l, 


Have you a cat for a pet? If you in a boarding house? It was Howard 


have you know how much a cat likes | who guessed what Donna was think- 
a nice warm bed to sleep on and how ing. 8 : 
much she likes a quiet dark place “You're wishing it was summer. So 
where she can hide when she wishes. We could go to “Goldenrod. 


A little girl named Grace had a cat The major stared at them thought- 
she called Minnie. ‘fully. “Well, if you'd all like to go, 


direction from which she thought the 
sound had come, wondering who could 
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kinds, however, which will grow only 
in special soils and positions, and 
when you are buying the seed you 
must therefore be careful to get the 
right sort for your garden. 

There are two ways in which yon 
may grow these interesting flowers, 
and the easier of these is to buy the 
young plants themselves in the au- 
tumn, and transplant them at once 
where you wish them to blossom in 
the following May. But you can, with 
very little trouble, grow the plants 


yourself. 

The prettiest varieties of columbine 
are the long-spurred ones, and there 
are few more lovely flowers in the 
whole garden than these. The seed 
should be sown at the end of June, or 
the beginning of July, in a part of the 
garden w is not very sunny. Make 
tiny trenches or drills about half an 
inch deep, and sprinkle the seeds 
thinly along them, covering with fine 
soil as soon as finished. Thin out the 
seedlings so that each has ample room 
for growth, and in August transplant 
them to the flower border, or to any 


| other spot where you would like them 


to flower. They will not need any pro- 
tection during the winter, and in the 
spring will give you abundance of the 
choicest flowers. * 


The Sea Firefly 
It does seem sometimes that for 
every land animal there is one corre- 


| sponding to it in the water. Or is it 


the other way? We all know the 
firefly, which lights up the summer 

with its tiny, will-o’-the-wisp 
Well, there is also a sea firefly. 
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orie, “but I guess that you be ong to 


mon sell their cakes and cookies.” 


all kinds of sewing, and cooking and 


be calling, for it was a voicé which 
she had not heard before. 

Then the wind began to blow and 
blow and toss up the leaves toward 
the clear blue sky, and it blew stronger 
and stronger till the leaves were as 


i 
} 
| 


| 
| 


thick as snowflakes in the air. The | 
wind subsided as suddenly as it had 
arisen and Marjorie saw before her a 


little girl clad in the daintiest of white. 


“Are you the sister of the wind?” | 
asked Marjorie, surprised. | 


“Do I look like the wind?” asked 
the little girl in white. | 
ou look as if you could dance as 
lightly as the wind,” answered Mar- | 
Mother Goose Land, now I have heard 
you speak.” 

“A good guess, Marjorie. I can 
dance, and I do live in Mother Gaose 
Land.” 

. “I think you must be a queen of the 
land,” added Marjorie, “like Queen 
Jill, I have met Queen Jill.” 

“Then tell me what queen I am.” 

“Since you’re not Queen Jill,” re- 
plied Marjorie, smiling, “and I re- 


member hearing of only one other 


queen of Mother Goose Land, you must 
be the Queen of Hearts. I’ve often 
heard about you.“ 

“Yes, I really am the Queen of 
Hearts, and you may think it funny 
when you learn why they call me that 
in Mother Goose Land: it is just be- 


cause I can make cookies and I hap- 
pen to use a heart-shaped mold.” 

“I thought that you made tarts,“ 
said Marjorie. 

“Oh, yes, she does make tarts,” said 
a boy, jumping out from behind a tree. 

“And you’re the one who eats 
them?” asked Marjorie. “It might be 
that you are the one who took a whole 
plateful of tarts that the queen made 
one summer day.” 

“And why do you suppose I took the 
tarts away, Marjorie?” asked the boy. 

“Perhaps you wanted to divide them 
among the other children.” 

“Marjorie,” said the Queen, “you 
would never guess what Jack did. You 
have been to the fairs, haven't you?’ 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Mariorie. 
“I went to a fair once in Mother Goose 
Land and helped the Pieman and Si- 


“Did you visit the exhibition hall of 
the fair?” asked Jack. 

“No, I was too busy selling that 
day.“ replied Marjorie, “but I know 
that in the exhibition hall they have 


preserves and pictures and so many 
r things that boys ard girls and 
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Chess 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

I dreamed a bishop and a knight 
Met on a chequered field. 

And had a long and desperate fight, 
And neither one would yield. 


| 


A pawn brought tidings of the fray 
The castle gates unto, | 


The king and queen both sped away | 
To see the matter through. 


standing by the brink. 
like sky-rockets. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The conquered knight sat up and smiled” 


canoe up the more difficult rushes, 
while Paul, tough as a pine-knot 
through vast experience, leant steadily 
on his long pole and surmounted every 
rapid with little effort. The sun 
flooded the narrow valley, heating the 
sand-bars and filling the pools. with 
amber light. The kingfishers whirred 
past us, or dove into the shallows. 


| Two or three times we rounded bends} 


on to small herds of deer, and once 
surprised a cow and calf. caribou 
They went off 
In spite of the 


They reached the scene of combat wild | strenuous labor we enjoyed ourselves 


Just seven moves too late, | 
The conquered knight sat- up and 
smiled, | 
The bishop cried. “Checkmate!” _ 


| immensely, 


Along about sunset we arrived at a 
neat little log camp and, after 36 


| hours of steady going, found that we 


could take it easy. Not Paul though. 


/ 


‘swered., 


Minnie, with her four little kittens, 
lived out in the barn in some nice 
clean straw. One day Grace took up 
each kitten and petted it and Minnie 
mewed as though sbe thought Grace 
would take her kittens away. 

The next morning when Grace went 
again to the barn to visit Minnie and 
see the kittens, Minnie was gone ana 
all the little kittens were gone too! 

All that day Grace hunted for her 
pet but her mother told her that she 
was sure Minnie had hidden her kit- 
tens so no one would take them away 
from her. 

That night Minnie came for her 
supper of bread and milk, but it was 
dark and Grace could not see where 
Minnie went after she finished her 
supper. 

The next day Minnié came again for 
her breakfast and Grace waited and 
watched to see where Minnie went, 
but Minnie was very wise and she 
didn't intend to show anyone where 
her kittens were hidden. 

Grace’s mother was going away for 
the day, and she called Grace into the 
house to help her get ready. 

“T’'ll go for your hat in the guest- 
room closet,” Grace offered. 

“Thank you,” Grace’s mother an- 
“Bring the box and all into’ 
my room.” 

Grace got a chair and climbed up 
on it to reach the hatbox on the shelf 
in the closet, but what was her sur- 
prise to find the cover off the box. 

She called, “Mama, will you please 
come here?” 

Her mother ran into the room and 
lifted down the box and there inside 
were Minnie’s four little kittens, all 
asleep in the crown of Grace’s 
mother’s best hat. 

Grace’s mother had to laugh, even 
though her hat was all covered with 
littie white cat’s hairs. 

Just then Minnie appeared in the 
room, and how do you suppose she 
got in there to hide her kittens in the 
hat box? 

She climbed up a porch roof and 

then jumped through an open window 
that had no screen on it. She looked 
up proudly at Grace and her mother, 
as much as to say, Haven't my babies 
grown big in their snug little hiding 
place?” and Grace’s mother picked up 
Minnie and patted her and told her 
that she would never take her kittens 
away from her. 
’ Grace took all the kittens down 
Stairs, with Minnie following after 
her, and Grace’s mother put on 
another hat to go away for the day. 


I guess we could make it summer, as 
far as she house is concerned. Wilkins 
could take care of the furnace for 
you.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mother, eagerly. “And 
it all fits in. Miss Stacy is staying 
home with her mother this winter 
instead of coming in town to teach, 
and the boys could tramp down to 
Foxcroft and have their lessons with 
her.” And this was the beginning 
of their plans for what turned out 
to be four of the happiest months 
the children had yet spent with their 
cousin. 

The boys had no sooner gone down 
to the cellar to see about the furnace, 
than Eleanor, looking out of the win- 
dow, gave a shout and started for the 
door. “Mr. Wilkins! Mr. Wilkins has 
come.“ 

“How are you, Sister?“ The man 
was as delighted as she, and they 
beamed at each other. “Where are 
the boys?” There was a rush on the 
stairs and the boys came tearing up 
and shook hands. “Now get into your 
overshoes and coats, the whole kit of 
you, and come up. for some of 
Mother’s hot biscuit. She’s opened 
strawberry preserves, too.” 


Early in the evening of their first 
day at “Goldenrod,” after supper at 
hospitable Mrs. Wilkins’, the Dalrym- 
ples sat around the fireplace, the room 
bright with candlelight. Not that a 
hearth fire was necessary, except for 
cheer, for the little radiators were 
doing their full duty. Graham sat 
thinking. a grin on his face, Howard 
was reading “The Dragon Flies,” and 
Eleanor was knitting a doll’s scarf. 
Donna, staring into the fire, was hap- 
pily planning a story. 

Presently Graham slipped into the 
kitchen and called the other children. 
They all whispered together a mo- 
ment with little suppressed giggles, 
then marched solemnly in and stood 
in a prim row before their cousin. 

“Donna,” prompted Graham, “why 
don’t you ask us if we still have any 
lonesomeness or if it’s all gone?” 

Donna laughed and repeated the 
question obediently. 

“Huh,” retorted the children in a 
triumphant chorus, “we haint had 
none to git gone! 


The Oriole 


Specialiy for The Christian Science Monitor 


Oh, Oriole, so gold and bright 

When first I saw you darting there, 

I thought some star had dropped her 
light. 

And it was floating in the air, 
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rly of 14% 
on common and 16% on preferred, 
payable July 25 to stock of July 7. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool, quarterly 
of 1%, payable July 25 to stock of 
July 15. Quarterly distributions of 
2% have been made on this issue for 
some time. 1 


|CERMAN MINING 
FIRM EXTENDING 


Money Received From Liquida- 
tion to Be Used for Building 
New Works and Houses 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
BERLIN, Germany— The large Loth- 


from the liqufdation of their property 
in Alsace-Lorraine shall be applied to 
the extension of the existing and the 
erection of new works within the Ger- 
man State, and to the building of 
dwellings exclusively for ‘their em- 
ployees, so the shareholders will not 
be allowed to touch these moneys. 

The reconstruction work is in full 
swing, but considerable capital is re- 
quired and it has been decided to in- 
crease. the company’s capital with 
53,000,000 marks. The position as re- 
gards business was quite satisfactory 
up till April 1, since when things have 
become very slack and the selling 
prices are decidedly below the cost of 
production. — 

The Saxe Machine works, Chemnitz, 
are doubling their capital, from 30,- 
000,000 to 60,000,000 marks. The new 
shares are offered the old shareholders 
at 132 per cent, whereas the quotation 
for the old shares is 400 per cent. 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIOS 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Ratios of total reserves to net de- 
posit and federal reserve note liabil- 
ities. combined, for the 12 federal 
reserve banks and the system, as of 
June 22, 1921, compare with the pre- 
vious week and a year ago as follows: 
June 22, June 15, June 25, 

1921 1921 1920 

74.0 56.7 


39.2 
44.9 


88882228838 
E nen 
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INDIA RAILWAY STEEL CONTRACT 


GLASGOW, Scotland—Scottish steel 
interests are stirred by the fact that 
for the first time in history an Amer- 
ican concern has secured a valuable 
contract for the supply of steel axles 
to the state railways of India. Glas- 
gow firms tendered their lowest pos- 
sible price after allowing for cheaper 
coal and pig iron, but they were 30 per 
cent over the American quotation for 
the contract. The value the con- 
tract is not stated, but it is said to run 
into six figures. 


DISCOUNT RATE CHANGE 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri—The Federal! 


Cuban chairman 
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Speelal to The Cristian Science Monitor 


Nrw) YORK, New York—Efforts to 
curtail production of crude: oll 


The average price in 1920. 


on January 1, 1915, 


Dp 
The latest appeal for curtailment of 
production is from Pittsburgh, where 
the Bureka Pipe Line Company ‘and 
the Southwest Pennsylvania Pipe Line 
have asked all producers in West Vir- 


ginia to curtail until the demand for 


crude oll increases. 


Lower Output Predicted 

Recently a lower output of oil was 
predicted by Walter C. Teagle, pres- 
ident of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. 

The refineries of the New Jersey 
corporation were operating at about 
75 per cent of capacity, Mr. Teagle 
said, and producing subsidiaries were 
drilling only such wells as were nec- 
essary to protect leases. 

“The whole situation in the petro- 
leum industry today,” Mr. Teagle said, 
“is that the demand for refined prod- 
ucts is very poor. Gasoline is the only 
product for which there is a normal 
demand, sales for the country aver- 
aging about 10 per cent above sales a 
year ago. Lubricants have suffered 
more than other refined oils. Revival 
of demand for petroleum products 
hinges on a resumption in general 
industry. The oil business has not 
escaped the depression any more than 
other essential industries, although I 
believe that it has not been affected as 
much as other lines of business.” 

The federal government itself has 
contributed to the curtailment of oil 


production for the Department of In- 


terior suspended drilling requirements 


in connection with oil leases granted 


ander terms of the ofl land leasing 
law and also in connection with the 
sale of land in the Salt Creek field. 

Auction by the government of leases 
on Osage Indian lands, resulted in to- 
tal payments of $4,559,000 for 25,920 
acres on average of $176 an acre. The 
bids were accepted, but on account of 
the présent depressed condition of the 
crude oil market a virtual moratorium 
has been declared and the usual re- 
quirement of immediate drilling has 
been eliminated for present. 

Of the 162 tracts offered for auction 
14 were in the Burbank pool where 
large flowing wells have ꝓeen brought 
in in the past several months from 
both deep and shallow sands. The 
Burbank leases, aggregating 3240 
acres, brought $3,256,000, an average 
of $1004 per acre. Purchasers of Bur- 
bank. leases included Prairie Oil & 
Gas, Carter Oil Company (Standard 
Oil of New Jersey), Gypsy Oil Com- 
pany (Gulf Oil Corporation), Phillips 
Petroleum Company, Cosden & Co., 
Mariand Refining, Producers & 
Refiners, Roxane Petroleum; Royal 
Dutch and Guffey Gillespie Company. 

The two Standard Oil companies 
who bid for leases spent $1,822,000, 
more than one-half of the amount 
paid for Burbank leases. 

State Halts Drilling 

The Oklahoma corporation commis- 
sion has issued an order prohibiting 
further drilling in the Hewitt oil 
fields which, with the Healdton field, 
make the largest drilling centér in 
Oklahoma. ‘The order, was issued 
upon petition of certain producers 
stating production exceeds transporta- 
tion faciltties and present reasonable 
demand. 

While production continues high, 
there has been a marked diminution 
of new work. At the end of May 
there were 1649 rigs erected and 5378 
drilling wells in the United States, 
the fewést since May, 1919. This 
made 7027 drilling operations and 
rigs erected ready for drilling at the 
end of last month, a drop of more 
than 2000 from 9068 at the end of 
November, last, before crude oil runs 
were reduced. 

Field work at the end of May was 
reduced by more than 4000 operations 
from high point of 1921, on June 30, 
‘when there were 3022 rigs erected 
and 8065 drilling wells, a total of 
11,087. Rigs erected at the end of 
May, 1921, were but little more than 
50 per cent of the number 11 months 
previously, while drilling wells were 
about 65 per cent. The end of May 
saw a reduction of 3800 operations 
from 10,864 reported for the same 

ot 1920. 

While retail and wholesale prices for 
refined oils yield slowly, the prices 
for-crude have dropped much nearer to 
pre-war levels. From the producers 
viewpoint the refiners and middle men 


by 
This is br out by C. N. Haskell, 
Arm the Middle States and 


Imper. boards, who says: “The 


000 | c_arket price of crude oil is a golden 
uf harvest for such 


as Sinclair, 


marketing concerns 
Texas, and the Standard 
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Easier Money Reduces Forced 
Liquidation of Securities 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
NEW YORK, New York—The stock 
market, that has been steadily reced- 


ing for some time, halted in its down- 
ward last week and turned 


‘slightly upward. On June 17 the 


average for 20 active rails was 68.88, 
while on June 24 it was 67.13, but on 
June 23 the figure was 66.45. On 
June 17 the average industrial index 
was 67.57 and on June 24 it was 66.20, 
but on the previous day it was 65.36. 
In both cases a decided upward turn 
was noted, due to many reasons tech- 
nical rather than to any outstazding 
industrial news of improvement. Of 
course the federal reserve statement 
showed a continued strengthening of 
the fundamental financial condition of 
the country, but the upturn at this 
time was laid more especially to 
short covering. How far this tran- 
sient influence will continue is hard 
to tell, for immediately afterwafd 
there were signs of renewed selling, 
although the buying for investment 
continues steadily and sooner or later 
the final low level will be struck. 

Forced liquidation becomes less as 
money conditions improve, and the 
rate of interest for borrowing is 
Gassing, which reflects the better 
money situation. 

Stocks were in scant supply on 

Saturday and prices generally 
strengthened. 
Pollowing are the sales of some 
prominent stocks for the week end- 
ing June 24, 1921, with the highest, 
lowest and last quotations: 

Sales— High 


13,800 Allied Chem.... 38% 
10,500 Allis Chalmers. 32 


3 


8 


225 
38383328 
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Sugar 
Tel & Tel. 
61.400 Am Woolen.... 
31,700 Anaconda 
53.500 Atl Gulf 
93,100 Baldwin Loco. 
65.300 Balt & Ohio... 
75,700 Beth St B 
22,300 Cent Lea. 
65,000 Cerro de Pasco 
46,500 Chandler 
26,100 Ches & Ohio... 
76,000 C RI & Pac. 
2,400 CRI & Pac 7% 
44.200 Corn Prods.... 
89,100 Crucible 
17,000 Cuba Cane pfd 
25,100 FEend-Johnson .. 
209,500 Gen Asphalt... 
9,900 Gen Electric.. 
11,900 Goodrich 
24,000 Houston Oil.... 
27,800 Int Har 
34,400 Int 
31,400 Island Oil 
20,200 Kelly Spring... 


2928088 


* 


— * 


46,100 Mid St Oil..... 
3.900 Mont Ward. 

14,100 N Y Central... 
465,700 New Haven 
62,700 Pan Pet A.... 
21,300 ia. . 
64,100 Pierce Arrow.. 19% 
8,500 Pierce — pfd 43% 

10 


39,800 Royal Dutch 
72,800 Sears Roebuck. 
6,900. Shell. Trans.... 
185,100 Sinclair 
57,000 So Pacific 
24,100 So Rall 954 
2,900.8 0 of N J. pfd 106 
226,600 Studebaker .... 7 


3,200 1) -S Steel pfd.. 
23,400 Utah Copper... 
12,890 Vanadium ~ 

4,900 Va Car Ch pfd. 


71 
*Ex-dividend. ‘ 


FEWER BUSINESS FAILURES 

NEW YORK, New York—lIn contrast 
with the previous week's increase fail- 
ures in the United States last week 
disclosed a reduction, numbering 276. 
This is 53 less than the number re 
ported to R. G. Dun & G0. the 
previous week, and compares with 300 
defaults three weeks ago. Last year 
in the corresponding week there were 
only 113 insolvencies. Thirty-nine 
failures in Canada last week compare 
with 37 the previous week and with 
only nine in the same week ot 1920. 


GASOLINE PRICES CUT AGAIN 
CHICAGO, IIlinois— The Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana has reduced 
the price for gasoline and refined oils 
2 cents a Fallon in the Chicago terri- 
tory. This makes the tank-wagon 
price 18 cents and the service-station 
price 20 cents. Kerosene is now 8% 
cents a gollon. 3 
DRY GOODS BUSINESS SLOWER 
‘CHICAGO, IIIinois— According to 
the weekly review of Marshall Field 
Company, the dry goods business is 
slowing down. It was reported, that 
while trade is better than last year, 


ago. 


* 


it is not up to the record of two weeks 


Higher Quétation Is Forced 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—The 
dullness of the wool market is attract- 
ing general attention from all branches 
of commerce in Argentina, and several 

ions and business organiza- 

ons are discussing projected methods 
for stimulating exports. Mr. Vic- 
toriano Villamil, one of the country’s 
experts on questions relating to hides 
and wools, Nas published an interest- 


ting treatise on the wool situation, in 


| Steady Recession Is Haited as 


which he says that these proposed 
methods are all wrong, and that banks 
and business men ought to combine 
their energies for keeping all the wool 
in the country, since the present prices 
do not cover the cost of production. 
Mr. Villamil, who is associated with 
the former Argentine Ambassador at 
Washington, Dr. Naon, in the recently 
organized Agricultural Bank, says that 
this year’s clip will be less than 65 
per cent of former clips. 

Following are translations 
Mr. VIllamil's article: 

The conference of specialists, bank- 


from 


ers, and other well-intentioned men, 


which have been going on for the 
last year with the view of solving the 
Wool problem, have not resulted in 
any solution because they have con- 
sidered the problem from the wrong 
standpoint since the beginning. IF, 
instead of “seeking means of bringing 
about the exportation of our wool,” 
they had discussed measures for hold- 
ing onto the wool stocks and financ- 
ing wool owners in the meantime, 
they would have been on a better 
course and would have found a solu- 
tion for the problem before this. 

Foreign mills are not closed for 
lack of capital, but because of the 
lack of demand for the finished arti- 
cles which they produce. Under these 
conditions, to seek measures for forc- 
ing wool onto these factories is to 
seek something which cannot be 
found. 


Method of Raising Price 


No more time should be lost, there- 
fore, in trying to find for our wools 
any other situation than that which 
they now occupy. They should be held 
until consuming centers again de- 
mand them and the day will come 
when they will so demand them and 
when they will pay at least what it 
costs to produce the wool, which is 
two and a half times the present nom- 
inal value. 

As no one has any interest in pro- 
ducing anything and losing two-thirds 
of what it costs to produce it, the pro- 
duction of wool in Argentina has been 
steadily diminishing for the last year 
and will disappear altogether if the 
growers are not able to make a profit. 
The clip of 1921-22 will be a large one 
if it produces 90,000,000 kilograms 
(198,414,000 pounds) instead of the 
140,000,000 kilograms (308,644,000 
pounds) which was the average pro- 
duction before 1919. 

This decrease in production is just 
as critical in the United States and 
in Australia as it is in Argentina and 
this fact is the best guarantee that in- 
vestments made in wool today will 
produce profits of not less than 100 
per cent, if the investor has the 
courage to hold the wool until the 
price reaches 12% pesos per 10 kilos, 


which is what it costs to produce it. 


The actual stock of wool still in 
the country probably does not exceed 
120,000,000 kilos (264,552,000 pounds) 
which cost 140,000,000 pesos to pro- 
duce and the actual nominal value of 
this wool is only 70,000,000 pesos. 
Some Liquidation Forced 

Fifty per cent of the wool stock of 
the country id in the hands of strong 
men who are able to hold it, but the 
holders of the other 50 per cent are 
being forced to liquidate their hold- 
ings for whatever cash they can get. 
The strong holders are the ones who 
should buy up the wool that has to 
be sold by weaker holders, and this 
purchase should be done with capital 
strong enough to permit of its being 
tied up whatever time is necessary 
until the buying price of wool is again 
at least equal to the production cost. 
This operation could be handled by 
the banks, byt it would first be neces- 
sary to obtain the passage of legisla- 
tion permitting these wools to be ex- 


ported at any time convenient to the 


holders without its having to pay 
any duties or other costs in addition 
to those already incurred. 

Two men would be sufficient for the 
government of this Consortium, one 
a financier and the other a wool ex- 
pert. If private banks are not in a 
position to undertake the financing, 
the State could protect such financing 
under guarantee of title in the wool 
itself, without having to intervene in 
the purchase or in the sale of the wool 
nor in the handling and storage of it. 


CANADIAN GOLD EXPORT BAN 

OTTAWA, Ontario—The ban on ex- 
ports of 
Canada, which was to have expired 
July 1, will be continued until July 1, 
1922, it has béen officially announced. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
‘ DIVIDEND NO. 88 ea 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent 
(two dollars per share) on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared, 
payable on July 16, 1921, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business June 20, 
1921. CECI B. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC, 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
© ‘Purchase 8 Mase. 

é, 7 


old coin and bullion from 


a declining market Spain will issue a 
flew loan of 1,500,000,000 be- 
fore July, one-half of which will con- 
stitute consolidation of the recent loan 
of 750,000,000 pesetas floated in Jan- 
uary. 5 

Trade relations between Norway and 
China und between Denmark and 
China bave long been intimate, but 
they have been hampered by the lack 
of joint banking facilities, according to 
the Chinese Bureau of Economic Infor- 
mation. To remedy this defect the 
Chinese Vice-Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, Kiang-Tien-tao, will 
shortly establish a tri-partite bank. 
The capital, which is to be $10,000,000, 
will be equally subscribed’ by the 
Chinese, Danish, and Norwegian foun- 
ders. 

The proposed consolidation of 25 
chair manufacturing companies in the 
middle west of the United States has 
been completed with the exception of 
audits and appraisals. The corpora- 
tion. will have its headquarters at 
Chicago. 

A Warsaw dispatch to the Daily 
News Record says Poland is planning 
a trade agreement with Hungary to 
exchange textiles and agricultural 
machinery for corn, meat, hides, wool, 
and automobiles. 

Farmers of the United States are 
considering a proposal for thé estab- 
lishment of a chain of banks extending 
from coast to coast, according to 
Charles Lyman of the National Board 
of Farm Organization, to facilitate 
the financing of crops, live stock, and 
other commodities, estimated at $20,- 
000,000,000, which they plan to produce 
this year. 


LONDON IRON AND 
STEEL EXCHANGE 


Business Falls Off as Settlement 
of Coal Strike Delays—Con- 
tinent More Aggressive 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England— The optimism 
with which the chances of an early 
settlement of the coal strike were re- 
garded has been shaken, and this 
change has been sharply reflected by a 
falling off in business; the actual busi- 
ness passing being a negligible 
quantity, 

Continental manufacturers are more 
independent, and their prices have ad- 
vanced to a notable degree. To some 


extent the movement of the franc is 


responsible for the increase in French 
and Belgian prices; but another factor 


has been the fact that during the. 


earlier days of the strike most of the 
works were able to book sufficient or- 
ders to keep them employed for some 


weeks ahead. Higher prices have pre- | 


vented the placing of many orders 
which were pending and have also let 
the Germans into the markets. Re- 
ports are current that orders for 
heavy quantities of iron and steel ma- 
terial have been given to German 
works. 

In the home market it is realized 
that British iron and steel manufac- 
turers are hardly likely to re-com- 
mence operations on an important 
scale until they are able to secure fuel 
at prices which will enable them to 
nt their prices to a competitive 
evel, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Fri. 
$3.73 
.0798% 
.0795 14 
1681 
0650 
1312 
2225 
1125 
1685 


Parity 

34.8685 
1930 
19 


Sterling ...... 1. . . . 
Francs (French)... 
Francs (Belgian) 
Francs (Swiss).... 
Drachmas (Greek). 
Pesetas 

Swedish kroner.... 
Norwegian kroner. 


Danish kroner 2680 


* 


existence. 


1930 
1830 that they hold $26,368,590 reserve in 
2680 excess of legal requirements. 


2680 | is a decrease of $20,438,200 from the 


{TOY INDUSTRY IN 


New Departure in Industrial 
Number .of Orders Coming 
From All Parts of the World 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
AMSTERDAM. Holland—The manu- 
facture of toys is as old as human 
In the British Museum in 
London there are collections of chil- 
dren’s toys, used by the ancients, and 
in the Museum in Paris, specially de- 
voted to the collection of the most 
varied sorts of toys, are to be founa 
admirable examples of the art and in- 
telligence of Greek, Egyptian and 

Roman toymakers. 

The rise of a special toy industry, 
however; dates from a later period. It 
is true that in the early Middle Ages, 
in Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Thuringia, 
the Saxon Erzgebirge, as well as in 
the French Jura and in the neighbor- 
hood of Limoges, independent cottage 
workers were engaged in the manu- 
facture of toys; but at that time fac- 
tories of any size were very few. 
Little by little the tendency to com- 
bine made itself felt, better tools were 
bought for joint account, and thus the 
first toy factories were established, es- 
pecially in south Germany. They in- 
credsed in number and size, and grad- 
ually the German toy found a market 
in nearly every country of the world. 
Before the war, the yearly export in 
the German toy industry represented 
a value of about 70,000,000 marks, of 
which two-thirds went to the United 
States and England. Outside of Ger- 
many, till 1916, only the French toy 
industry attained great proseprity. 

Especially during the last 25 years, 
the toy industry in France and Ger- 
many has reached a high degree of 
development, which has expressed it- 
self in the direction of specialization. 
All these industries manufacture sep- 
arately, and each of them gives em- 
ployment to hundreds of workers. 

Before the war the toy industry in 


Holland was hardly worth consider- 


ing, only a few factories making toys 
as a subsidiary article. The war occa- 
sioned unwonted activity in this 
branch of industry. As the imports 
from abroad gradually ceased, dealers 
who had previously obtained their 
supplies from Germany or France, 
placed orders with the Dutch facto- 
ries, and at present the prospects of 
their business are very satisfactory. 

Another category of Dutch factories 
which, before the war, produced toys 
as well as other articles, is formed by 
the factories of celluloid wares, two 
of which produced with success baby 
dolis, balloons, rattles, etc. These 
factories also suffered much during 
the war, but since orders were con- 
tinually increasing and now they are 
very prosperous. Finally, mention 
must be made of articles manufac- 
tured here prior to the war, namely, 
the various indoor games and puzzles. 

The special Dutch artistic toy finds 
a good market abroad. Large orders 
have been exécuted for the Dutch East 
Indies, while sample collections sent 
to England and America have been 
very well noticed in the press of those 
countries and have been praised by 
trade experts there. Now foreign or- 
ders are beginning to come in from 
all parts. 


— a 


CANADIAN RAIL ORDER 

TORONTO, Ontario—The Transpor- 
tation Commission bas placed an order 
for $400,000 worth of rails, intersec- 
tions, and other track material, with 
the United States Steel Products Com- 
pany, delivery to be completed by 
September 1, when the commission 
takes over the local street railway 
system. While the commission would 
have preferred to give the order 
to a Canadian company, no Canadian 
firms tendering would take on the 
whole order, and prices were 12 per 
cent higher. 


CLEARING HOUSE REPORT 
NEW YORK, New York—The actual 
condition of Clearing House banks and 
trust companies for last week shows 


This 


previous week. 


— 


prices. 


Power & Light Co. 
to yield 74%. 


protecting this 
decidedly attractive. 
for investment. 


New York 


HE prolonging of lower money rates 
should be reflected by higher bond 
It would therefore seem advisable 
to purchase long time investment bonds at 
present attractive prices. 


The 7%% Bonds of the Puget Sound 


The strong security: and earning power 
issue makes 
We recommend them 


Telephone Main 8600—Bond Department 


Lee, Higginson Co. 


44, State Street, Boston, 8 


Higginson & Co. 
80, Lombard Street, London, E. C., 3 


due 1941 are selling 


this yield 
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won the other semi-final match. 


jfeated Robert LaCroix, and C. Jensen, 


“TO MEET IN FINAL 


W. E. Davis in Semi-Finals 
of Pacific Coast Tennis Match 


nan Science Monitor 
New s Office 


Snerial to The Chr ris 


from its 
" Caltortia—Matches in 


the junior stage provided the hardest 
‘competition of the semi-final rounds 
Pacific Coast Lawn Tennis 
championships on the courts of the 
Berkeley Tennis Club, Saturady. 
Herbert Suhr, a promising young 
San Franciscan defeated E. Chandler, 
also of San Francisco. in three hard- 
fought sets. After loosing the first 
set 6—0, Suhr solved Chandler's serv- 


ice and came through victorious in 
the next two sessions. Philip Bettins 


W. M. Johnston was in good form 
and easily defeated W. E. Davis in 
three sets. Johnston's’ placing of 
shots was beautiful. He outguessed 
his opponent at every turn. 

Roberts encountered con- 
siderable difficulty in his match with 
Ray Casey of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Nearly every game went to 
deuce, but Robert's generalship pulled 
him through. 

Johnston and C. J. Griffin had an 
easy time with Robert LaCroix and C. 
Jensen. This pair is rounding into 
form for the season and bids fair to 
be in as good form as ever within a 
few weeks. Griffin is an ideal doubles 
player and a fitting complement to the 
brilliant Johnston. 

Miss Helen Wills won her way into 
the finals of both the girls and wo- 
men's singles Saturday by defeating 
Miss Lucy McCune and Miss Mar- 
garet Jenkins by default. Miss Wills’ 
tennis has brought her out of matches 
with some of the best women on the 
coast victorious in this tournament. 
Astonishment has been great through- 
out the tourney to see this young 
lady playing like a veteran and 
actually outgeneraling opponents 
years her senior. Miss Wills is also 
a finalist with Miss Baker in the 
women's doubles. 

Miss Winifred Suhr, of San Fran- 
cisco, and Miss Lucy McCune, of 
Pacific Grove, furnished the most ex- 
citing women's match of the prelim- 
mary rounds. Friday. Both were 


the ball time after time to within a 
few inches of the rear chalk mark. 
Miss McCune’s experience finally won.“ 
Miss Helen Baker and Howard Kin- 
sey, California, mixed doubles cham- 
pions, advanced to the semi-finals with 
a victory over Miss Jessie Grieve and 
Herbert Suhr. The summary: 
PACIFIC COAST TENNIS CHAMPTON- | 


SHIP—Mep’s Singles—Fifth Round 
Ray Greenberg defeated Herbert Suhr, 
4—6, 6—3. 


Sixth Round 
W. K. * defeated Ray Greenberg. 


9-6, °S+.3, 
bicheces defeated C. F. Stickney 


Semi-Finals 
„ Johnston defeated W. E. Davis, 
2. 1, 6—2. 
Roland Roberts defeated Ray Casey, 
3, 6—3, 6—3. 
Men’s Doubles—Fourth Round 
W. M. Johnston and C. J. Griffin de- 
feated I. O’Cohnor and G. McLaren, 6—3, 


Robert LaCroix and C. Jensen defeated 
Mervyn Griffin and J. Lowenthal, 4—é6, 


6—2. 6—3 
c Semi-Final Round 
W. M. Johnston and C. J. Griffin de- 


reenberg and Frank Ragan de- 
6—3. 


Miss Helen Baker defeated Miss Jean 

Kullman by default. 
Semi-Final Round 

Miss Helen Wiils defeated Miss Lucy 
McCune, 7—5, 6—1. 

‘Miss Helen Paker defeated Miss Wini- 
fred Suhr, 6—3, 6—0. 

Women's- Déubles—Semi-Final Round 

Miss Helen Baker and Miss Helen Wills 
defeated Mrs. C. Bender and Mrs. H. v. 
Allen, 6—1, 6—1. 

Miss Fuhrem and.Miss W. E. Suhr, de- 

Miss A. M. Alien and Mrs. Jean 
Kullman. 
Mixed Doubles—Third Round 


Miss Fottrell and W. X. Williams de- 
“Mrs. „Jean Kullman and W. C. 
eee 

r and Howard Kinsey 
2 Miss Jessie Grieve and H. Suhr, 

Miss Winifred. Suhr and Eimer Grit- 

fin defeated Miss Lucy McCune and Robert 


Round. 
Thorne and Philip Bettins de- 
Williams and Miss Fottrell, 


. Singlee—Semi-Final Round 
MoOune defeated Miss Wini- 


dolph Lycett, the English Davis Cup 


| game took the place of the third in- 


The Christian’ Science 
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"Ecattus trem the 

WIMBLEDON, England (Saturday) | 
F. T. Hunter, United States player, 
obtained a place in the last eight in 
the men’s singles of the world’s grass- 
court lawn tennis championships here 
„today by défeating the Indian Mo- 
hammed Sleem, 2—6, 7—5, 6—3, 7—5. 
Hunter’s victory looked far from 
probable when the first set. was in 
progress and the American continued 
erratic in the second. Sleem led 5—2, 
but at this point Hunter suddenly 
found his form and played brilliantly. 
His vigorous strokes and smashes 
which had before failed him enabled 
him to win five games in succession 
and thus capture the set. Thereafter 
he was seen to considerable advantage 
while winning the third and fourth 
sets. 

The career of the Americans, J. D. 
E. Jones and A. W. Jones, in the 
men’s doubles, concluded in the third 
round when they lost 3 sets ta 2 
— G. D. H. Alston and F. de 

Saram. 

Zenzo Shimidzu of Japan played 
his fifth-round match against Ran- 


player, and won 6—3, 9—11, 2—6, 
6—2, 10—8 after a relentless strug- 
gle. First one and then the other 
appeared likely to win, the issue rest- 
ing in the balance until the last stroke 
of match. 

In the mixed doubles A. D. Kool 
and Mrs. Kool of Holland lost to J. 
C. Masterman and Mrs. R. C. Middle- 
ton. The summary: 

WORLD'S IAWN TENNIS CHAMPION- 
SHIP—MEN’S SINGLES—Fourth Round 

Cecil Campbell defeated A. H. Gobert, 
9—7, 1—6, 4—6, 4—2 (default). 

A. R. F. Kingscote defeated T. M. 
Mavrogordato, 6—0, 10—8, 6—4. 

MEN’S DOUBLES-—-Secord Round 

G. R. Sherwell and C. H. Grace de- 
feat ed F. W. Donisthorpe and B. Foster, 
6—2., 2—6, 6—0, 6—1. : 

L. H. Deane and 8. M. Jacob defeated 
A. A. Fyzee and A. H. Fyzee, 6—1, 6—4, 
6—4. 

LADIES’ SINGLES 
Miss Elizabeth Ryan defeated Mrs. 
6—4. 


Geraldine Beamish, 7—5, 

Mrs. McNair defeated Mrs. R. C. Middle- 
ton, 6—2. 

LADIES! DOUBLES ö 

Miss Suzanne Lenglen and Miss Blin | 
Ryan defeated Mrs. Mabel Parton and 
Miss D. K. Betty, 6—0, 6—1. 

Mrs. Larcombe and Mrs. Dorothea Lam- 
bert defeated Mrs. Marriott and Mrs. 
Hollick, 6—1, 6—2. 


CLEVELAND WINS 
OVER ST. LOUIS, 15 TO | 


STANDING 
Last en 


i— 5, 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


536 
492 | 
485 
438 | 
Cc 426 
Philadelphia 397 
RESULTS SATURDAY 
Philadelphia 3, Boston 2 (first game) 
Philadelphia 4, Boston 3 (second game) 
St. Louis 10, Cleveland 5 
Washington 6, New York 4 
Detroit 7, Chicago 6 
RESULTS SUNDAY 
New York 9, Washington 1 
Cleveland 15, St. Louis 1 
Detroit 10, Chicago 8 
GAMES TODAY 
Philadelphia at Boston 
N St. Louis et Cleveland 
DETROIT BEATS CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, IIIlinois— Detroit took a 
lead with five runs in the fourth which 
Chicago strove desperately, but un- 
successfully, to overcome. The score 
was 8 to 10. The score by innings: 

Innings— 12346678 — RH E 

9 2150001 1—10 12 1 
92100002 3— 8 16 2 

Batteries —Perrit, Middleton, Hollings 
and Bassler; Kerr, Hodge, Davenport and 
Schalk. Umpires—Moriarity and Dineen. 


CLEVELAND WINS EASILY 


CLEVELAND, Ohio— The scoring 
capacity of Cleveland in early innings 
seemed unlimited. Climax came with 
eight runs in the fourth. St. Louis 
scored a single run in the eighth, 
losing 1 to 15. The score by innings: 

Innings— 1234567838 9— RH E 
Cleveland 13260 0.1 0.x—I168 17 2 

000000010—1 5 2 

Batteries — Bagby and Nunamaker: 
Palermo, Richmond, Bayne and Severeid, 
Billings. Umpires—Wilson and  Hilde- 
brand, 

NEW YORK IS WINNER, 9 TO 1 

NEW YORK, New York—Home runs 
by G. H. Ruth and Robert Meusel gave 
New York three runs in the third in- 
ning. Roger Peckinpaugh scored 
ahead of Ruth's 27th. New York won. 


can team ha ‘ihe match for the inter- 


9 to 1. The score by innings: ö 


national trophy. 
Tue British team cot rived Lieut.- 
| ae tn Maj. F. W. 
Barrett, No. 2: Maj. J. F. Harrison, 
No. 3, and Lord n back. 


BRAVES FINALLY WIN 
FROM BROOKL VN. 7 TO 4 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 
Lost P. C. 
7 


Pittsburgh 
New Tork 


eee 


Eineinnati : 
Philadelphia 


RESULTS SATURDAY 


Brooklyn 2, Boston 1 
New York 9, Philadelphia 4 (first game) 
New York 17, Philadelphia 4 (second 
game) ! : 
Chicago 6, Cincirimati 2 
St. Louis 7, Pittsburgh 4 (first game) 
Pittsburgh 5, St. Louis 2 (second game) 
RESULTS SUNDAY’ 
Boston 7, Brooklyn 4 
Pittsburgh 11, Chicago 3 
St. Louis 5, Cincinnati 2 
GAMES TODAY 
Boston at Brooklyn 
New York at Philadelphia 
Cincit.nati at St. Louis 
Pittsburgh at Chicago 


BRAVES WIN OUT, 7 TO 4 


BROOKLYN, New York—Brooklyn 
was leading 4 to 2 at the beginning of 
the ninth. L. J. Cadore then weak- 
ened, allowing five runs. Boston won, 
7 to 4. The score by innings: 

123486789—RHAE 
000020005—715 0 
’ 000001210—-4 9 1 

Batteries—McQuillan, Scott and Gowdy. 
Gibson; Cadore and Miller. Umpires— 
Quigley and O'Day. 


PITTSBURGH WINS RY 11 TO 3 

CHICAGO, Illinois—G. C. Alexander 
was in poor form yesterday, allowing 
19 hits, many of them in the seventh 
and ninth. Pittsburgh won 11 to 3. 
The score by innings: 


Innings— 
Pittsburgh.... 
Chi 


s98— RH N 
0 4—11 19 9 
Schmidt, Skiff: 
Umpires—Klem | 


Batteries—Adams and 
Alexander ahd O' Farrell. 
and Brennan. 
| 


ͤ—— 


REDS LOSE TO ST. LOUIS 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—L. D. Brenton 
weakened in the eighth inning, when 
St. Loufs scored three which brought 
victory 5 to 2. The score by innings: 

1 5’67839%—-RUHRE 
0 1103 * 5 10 3 
Cincinnati 0 200000—23 7 4 

Batteries—Haines and Dülhoefer; Bren- 
ois and Wingo. Umpires—Rigler and 
Moran. 


234 
000 
00 


MICHIGAN ELECTS SIMMONS 


ANN ARBOR, Michigan — W. H. 
Simmons, of Richmond, Michigan,. has 
been elected captain of the 1922 track 
team for the University of Michigan. 
He was one of this year’s best dash 
men. Simmons was the star track 
man at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege before coming here. 


— 


YALE ELECTS ALDRICH 

NEW YORK, New York—M. P. A1 
drich 22 of Fall River, Massachusetts, 
has been elected captain of the Yale 
University 1922 baseball team. Aldrich, 
who will also captain the Yale varsity 
football team next fall, plays. short- 
stop on the nine. 


NAVY ELECTS C. W. KING 
POUGHKEEPSIE, New York—c. W. 


United States Naval Academy eight, u 
has been elected captain of the crew 
for next year. He was stroke for the 
Olympic crew which won the world’s 
championship. ° 


King, who was No. 3 in this year’s |: 


eine Golfer Defeat 
; an of Chicago 
er the ‘Western Golf Title 


ian Selene Monitor 

‘Special ta ta the or S 8 

eee ede a Beet MeKee 
ot Drake University defeated George 
Hartman of the University of Chicago 
in the final round of the Intercollegi- 
ate ‘Conference. Athletic Association 
golf tournament at the Indiana Hill 
Golf’ Club. Two extra holes were 
necessary béfore McKee could win by 
1 up. Both men played consistently 
and evenly. There was seldom a dis- 
tance of more than 20 yards between 


| their balls after driving from the tee 


or the fairway. A slight inconsist- 
ency in putting prolonged the match 
tor both men missed easy shots and 
| when at a disadvantage completed dif- 
ficult shots on the green. The Chi- 


“cago man led at the end of the morn- 


ing 1 up. 

On the 37th hole both pulled their 
drives a little to the left; McKee out- 
drove Hartman with a bragsle shot by 
25 yards. Hartman approached and 
made a 12-foot putt while McKee had 
but four feet between his bail and 
the hole and missed his shot. The 
spectators did not doubt that this hole 
was the end and were visibly surprised 
when McKee missed his shot. On the 
final hole both men sliced from the 
tee, McKee leading a little bit from 
the edge of the rough while Hartman 
went in the jong. grass about 10 feet. 


Hartman’s next shot landed in a bun- 
ker which guards the green on the 


right. The shot from the bunker fell 
short. Mekee's massie shot left the 
ball on the edge of the green. Hart- 
man’s long put narrowly escapéd the 
hole, following which McKee missed 
an equally difficult putt by inches. 
Hartman’s short shot from the bunker 
had cost the match. Only the best 
of sportsmanship was in evidence 
throughout the close and exciting 
play. The summary: 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 

ATHLETIIC ASSOCIATION GOLF 

CHAM PIONSHIP—Final Round 


Robert McKee, Drake University, de- | 
feated George Hartman, University of 
Chicago, I up (38 holes). 
play. The summary: 


PERRY ADAIR WINS 
THE SOUTHERN TITLE 


NASHVILLE, Tennessee 


Perry 


— 


Adair. Druid Hills Golf Club, Atlanta. 


Georgia, low medalist, won his first 


This put ‘him | € up and he won the 
next holes in succession, getting a 
“birdie” on the eleventh hole of 442 
yards. 


YALE NINE WINS 
FROM PRINCETON 


Elis. Easily Capture. Third and 
Deciding Came From the 
Tigers by a Score of 13 to 4 

HARVARD-YALE-PRINCETON BASE- 

BALL CHAMPIONSHIP 
Won Last 2 
1. 


0 
400 


3 
4 200 


NEW YORK, New Vork — Vale Uni- 
versity won its baseball series trom 
Princeton here Saturday when the 
Elis defeated the Tigers in the third 
game of their series, by a score of 13 
to 4. This also gave Yale second 
place in the Harvard-Yale-Princeton 
; championship series. 

Yale appeared to have led@rned a 
lesson in batting from its secogd game 
with Harvard at Boston, Wednesday, 
as the Blue made 14 safe hits and 
scored 13 runs, only three less than 
were made by Harvard against Yale. 
Yale also held Princeton to the same 
score as Harvard held Yale. 

The batting of Vale was not only 
timely, but for many extra bases. 


eighth inning with the bases full. 
F. Eddy made a three-base hit, while 
J. A. Sloan made two two-base hits 
and Kernan made one. T. H. McNa- 


mara did the best batting for Prince- 


ton with a home run and a two-base 
hit. The score by innings: 
Innings 1 2345673%9%—-RHE 


CONFERENCE | Princeton 


Southern amateur golf championship | last 
here Saturday by defeating B. R. Wen- freshman baseball team. 


| Yale 002 21008 x—13 14 2 
200001010—4¢ 8 4 
Batteries— Robinson and Peters: Jef- 
Margetts and Fisher. Umpires— 
Tine. 


| feries, 
Gaston and Corcoran. 


HARVARD ELECTS CONLON 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


| setts, has been elected captain of the 
Harvard University baseball team for 


next year. 
on the varsity during the past two 


‘years and was captain and quarterback | 


on the Harvard second varsity eleven 
fall. He also captained his 


Defeats Mis C M. Bishop tor 
the Metropolitan Women’s 
‘Golf Championship by 9 and 8 


NEW YORK, New Vork Mrs. W. A. 
Gavin, title holder in 1917, again won 
the golf championship of the Metro- 
politan District, Friday., when she de- 
feated Miss G. M. Bishop, also a for- 

er champion, in the fina] round on 

e links of the Nassau Country Club 
by 9 and 8. 3 

Mrs. Gavin played. brilliant olf 
throughout the tournament and this 
is especially true of the final round. 
She covered the.18 holes in the morn- 
ing round with a fine 78, being 6 up 
at the énd of the morning play. Miss 
Bishop took 86. Mrs. Gavin made the 
| nine holes played in the afternoon in 
39 as against 49 for Miss Bishop. 
Mrs. Gavin won alf her matches by 
wide margins with the exception of 
the first round. The playing of Miss 
Molly Conroy of the Fox Hills Golf 
Club was very good. The summary: 


METROPOLITAN WOMEN’S GOLF 
CHAMPIONSHIP—First Round 


Club, defeated "Mrs. G. X. 
| Piping Rock Club, 6 and 5. 


Miss G. M. Bishop, Brooklawn Country 
Heckscher. 


South View. defeated 


Mrs. A. M. Nowak. 
Knoliwood Coun- 


Mrs. M. D. Patterson, 
try Club, 3 and 1. 
Mrs. N. K. Toerge. Nassau Country Club, 
defeated Mrs. R. M. Hammer, Flushing 
Country Club, 7 and 5. 
Mrs. J. H. Alexander, Piping Rock Club, 
defeated Mrs. C. Fair, Nassau Country 


8. 


K. Kernan made a home run in the 
C. | Club, defeated Mrs. J. H. Lapham, Apa- 


Club, 5 and 3. 
Mrs. Albert Taylor, Hackensack Golf 
C. Auchincioss, 


Club, defeated Mrs. C. 
| Piping Rock Club, 3 and 2. 

Mrs. W. A. Gavin, Bellecilaire Country 
Club, defeated Mrs. L. Grumbach, Holly- 
wood Golf Club, 2 and 1. 

Mrs. H. A. Jackson. Greenwich Country 
wamis Club, 3 and 2. 

Miss Molly Conroy, Fox Hills Golf Club, 
defeated Mrs. A. S. Rossin, Hoilywood 
Golf Club, 6 and 5. 

Second Round 


Miss G. M. Bishop, Brooklawn Country 
Club, defeated Mrs. A. M. Nowak, South 


CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—A. J. | 
Conlon 22 of Winchester, Massachu- | 


He has played shortstop) 


View, 2 up. 

Mrs. J. H. Alexander, Piping Rock Club, 
defeated Mrs. N. K. Toerge, Nassau Coun- 
try Club, 1 up. 

Mrs. W. A. Gavin, Belleclaire Country 
Club, defeated Mrs. Albert Taylor, Hac- 
kensack Golf Club, 7 and 6. 

| Miss Molly Conroy, Fox Hills Golf Club, 

| defeated Mrs. H. A. Jackson, Greenwich 

Country Club. 1 up (19 holes). 
Semi-Final Round 

Miss G. M. Bishop, Brooklawn Country 
Club, defeated Mrs. J. H. Alexander, 
| Piping Rock Club, 4 and 3. 

Mrs. W. A. Gavin, Belleclaire 
Club, defeated Miss Molly Conroy, 
Hills Golf Club, 4 and 3. 

Final Round 
Mrs. W. A. Gavin, Belleclaire Céuntry 
| rub, defeated Miss G. M. Bishop, Brooke 

lawn Country Club, 9 and 8. 


Country 
Fox 


CLASSIFIED BY CITIES © 


Classified Advertisements 


__STORES AND OFFICES TO LET 


0 8 an er “VALUABLE ‘LEASE, in 
heart of SAN FRANCISCO shopping district, 
snit. quarters for fret-cl. photograph studio, fur- 
rier, tailor, milliner, Furn. x 9. The Christian 
Science Monitor, 265 Geary Bt. Len. Francisco. 


——ʒ— — 


— — 


_ OFFICE ROOMS WANTED 


MAN n ure 
NER, 


to share ‘office. 


KRUKZI 


WILL “SUBLET to tation, in ong furnished liv- 
ing room, bedroom and bath, at Hotei St. James, 
San — California, during July and August: 
$80 2 Address MRS. ANNA MAY- 
Nang bove address. * 
1 rurnished eight 
tiled baths, good location, con- 
lines of cars; 15 minutes to 
Park St.; three months or longer. W-14, The 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston 
NEW YORK CITY, F. 161 West 10 70 St. 
room apartment. complete home, open 
ness women or couple. Tel. Wadsworth 0120. 
To LET—8-rm. fur. cottage. we bathing 
oan a St 1 Me.; price $125 for 1 


Four- 


Fifield, 25 Crescent St., Portland 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


i 


| 


f 


1630 First Arenue, New York | 


— 9 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS FOR RENT : 


. two busi- 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY 


ee en eee a i i i i di i i i 


Great Clearance Sale of Art Goods | 
During Month of July 
20 TO 40% DISCOUNT 


JOSEPH McKEOWN, Art. Dealer 
2278 Shattuck Ae. Phene 9372 


— —— — i 


9 


_____ BERKELEY—Continued dg 
| THE CAMERA SHOP 


2023 Shattuck— 1923 Grove 
KODAK FINISHING 
STATIONERY ENGRAVING 
* 8. J. SILL & CO. 
SILL'S House of Quality 
| Groceries, Delicacies, Fruits and Vegetabies— 
Hardware. 


2139 University Avenue. Phoness 
| Berkeley 5204. Home F 1204. 


—_ 


The Olson Studio Art Shoppe, 
2232 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


California Meat Market 


Telephone Berkeley 341 Berkeley 342 
2275 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


DICKSON & HOLBROOK 


Sheet Metal Work 


Heating and Ventilati 
Tel. Berk. 847 2115 Baste St. 


HEMSTITCHING AND PLEATING 
The Mode Art 


Phone Berkeley 7394 2424 Telegraph Ave. 


FEW paying guests received in musical fam- 
ily in 1 suburb of u: references 
given a vired; opportunities for tennis, 
golf. dies. 8s FOX, 20 Lancaster Road, 

Norwood England. 


— — 


ROOM FOR RENT Protestant 2 
ferred: breakfast if necessary. ILL 
488 St. Nicholas Ave. New Seok N. 


—— — — —— 


pre- 
UX, 


SCHOOLS 


SUMMER SESSION 
OPENSya, TUESDAY. 


JULY 5 TO AUGUST 12 


{ 


Innings— 
New York .. 131-2110x—917 1 
Washington asa Ree) ORL 2 7 % 

Batteries—Hoyt and Schang; Mogridge, 
Gaines and Gharrity, Brottem. Umpires 
—Chill, Owens and Nailin. 


AMERICAN POLO FOUR 
BEATS HURLINGHAM || 


_ HURLINGHAM POLO FIELD, Lon- 
don—The United States polo team de- 
feated the Hurlingham four in an ex- 
hibition game Saturday, 13 to 5. The 


ternational polo match, which was 


FENWAY PARK 
‘Today At 3:55 


Red Sox vs. 


EG yt host oP ~ Bed 


0 PUES 


VIR 
Fer Young 
One of the 


Christian Science ¢ Monitor, { 21 E E. 4 40th St. „ 


GEORGE ANDERSON 


NEW YORK—Will rent to couple. three com 

fortable, cool rooms, with use of kitchen; ref. 
Phone Canal 1212 

woman wishes to share 


“ae 


Square. EK 
9260 after six, even! venings. 
* BOARD and residence, New York City. 1 East 


63rd St.; 
room suites, also double rooms, ovérlooking Cen- 


tral Park and Avenue; 
prices normal; ; references. H 
KENMORE, 4027—Ist; desirable dbl. or sgl. 
rm.; adj. bath; home Som f.; reas. rental; IL. 
exp., surf., bus. Tel. Graceland 4232, Chicago. 
NEW YORK CITY, 9rd St., near Riverside 


Drive—Large, bright. comfortable three-room 
suite; home cooking. Phone Riverside 3476. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 
3 ed wishing to go to Europe, pre 


suitable. x — 2 Alen ris. ag t 
. * dress 
— ~ Aer San Francisco. 


— — se ar ag 


elementary music; best references. N.Y.C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN | 


CHAUFFEUR, domestic, ‘Vil-round young man, 

pable of making its, 1 per- 

posttion; good refere W-15, The 
Christian Science — ton. 


ALASKA 


JUNEAU 


. GRAVES 
FRONT 


Men's Clothing 


PIANOS FOR OR RENT . 
148 r . ant 


CALIFORNIA 


5 


Stamping. — 


seats at Shuman’s. Phone Beach ae 


The Misses’ Shop 


9025 Shattuck Avenue Where the Key Stops” 
An Exclusive Assortment of 


me — 


exclusive summer accommodations, two | 
excellent home cooking; 
ITE. 


— 2268 Shattuck Avenue 


1 ALAMED ase nocuctey 378 
THE NEEDLE WORK SHOPPE | 
ee ee 


Pleating, | 


at 


DRESSES, FROCKS, 
WRAPS, BLOUSES 


eid Unusual Values and Unusual Quality. 


Brasch’s 


Headquarters for 
Infants’ and Children’s Wear 
2235 Shattuck at Kittredge 


1 


—_ 
1 


— 
Men's Wear That Men Like 
Shattuck at Allston 


The Booterie 


Shoes for Lou 


11 KITTREDGE ST. BERKKELEY. 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
Sport Apparel and Millinery. 


Berkeley Branch 


The Oakland Bank of Savings 
One of the am and largest banks is 
lameda County. 

1 Over 343,000,000. 00 
Nertheast r 1 ane Shattuck 


Tel 


Phone Berkeley 2166 


al 
; 
1 
724 
' 


Mrs. E. Williamson 


any time after Aug. 1. desires | 


Milliner 


„Carlton Hotel 
2316 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley, California 


The Wallace Millinery 


POPULAR PRICES 
Opposite Public Library 


Picture Frami 
KIRK’S pictures & Mirrors 


Tel. Berk. 4914. 2186 Center St. . 


MANHATTAN LAUNDRY Co. 
1812 DWIGHT WAY 


Tel. y 335 
SERVICE—OAKLAND AND BERKELEY 
SERVICE 
Watchmaker and Jeweler 


iF } Phone 


HATTUCK cx e 


HARMS & MORSE, Inc. 


2168 — Ave. a 
Berk 


opp. iret 
- 1080 


Bank 
7 


COLLEGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF BERKELEY 


We safeguard your interests 
20798 Addisen Street 


Alpine Wood & Supply Co 


Russell and Adeline Streets 


BEST ron EVERY PURPOSE 
GET YOUR WINTER SUPPLY NO 


Mill Blocks—Oak—Pinewood 


9 — 2 2070 Centre st. 
Distribu Exide Batteries 

2 ot — “Tested Free of Charge 
» ~All tteries Cha and Repaired at 
Moderate Price—Work Guaranteed. 


BERKELEY ELECTRICAL co. 
‘REPAIRING, CONTRACTING, SUPPLIES 
BERKELEY U 2438 STREET 


The Berkeley F lorist 


. MacDO UGALL. Proprietor 
2315 Telegraph Ave. Phone Berkeley 2804 


VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 


„ FROZEN DELICACIES 
. Telegraph Avenue and Bancroft Way 


ct ey 5 


f 2 
* x * 


N FS oe 


3 a 72 h ate 8 


„ . . QUACKENB SH 
ee Te and Used 
1 8% University Ave. 


co sdgrees iss COBDS, S21" 40: 


eens conn S867 Ae 9 Y 00 412 High 8 


Palo Alto Fumiture Co. 
8 Auge Linoleum⸗ 

| ‘Window Shades and Stoves 
12 800 University Ave. 
. HYDE’S BOOKSTORE 


BIXBY & LILLIE 


FRAZER & CO. 


9 SPRING, 1981 


New Goods — Daily 


Chas. J. ieee 
e K STREET, SACRAMENTO 
The Home of Hart Schaffner & 
Marx Clothes 


Piekett-Atterbury Co. 
GOOD CLOTHING FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


FA. Uy Kaufman Shoe CO 


At SHOES FOR THE FAMILY 
0 7 &.. 6th and 7th) , 


(Between 
_ HALE — Inc. 


— — — 


atterton Bakery 


7270 J St. 
| we do we find a pride, 
lasting goodness can 


If im the 
be relied. 


. Black’s-Package Co. 


910-914 Ninth St., Sacramento 


4 ae ; 
a Thors SHOE STORE 


PALO. ALTO. MARKET 
Meats 


‘ 


_| 762 Market Street 


-| exrefully chosen 


NN — ** n 1 

sete A 9 
is 2 ess 
ae. 3 * 

* * 
i 2 
3 * 

8 


8. PETERSEN & SON 


Pittsbur Automatic Gas 


Wa ter Heaters. 
F. 5 GETTEN 
5 Service 
Rm, 814 Kohl 2 Kearny 
San Francisco 7 
THUMLER & RUTHERFORD 
Bookbinding — 


TIES LEATHER WORK 
' Phone 5493 


Fillmore St. _ 


-MILLINERY 
z “Nationally Known.” 
OCCUPIES SIX- FLOORS 
24 Grant Ave. 
_ SAN F RANCISCO, CAL. 
1603 Hyde Bt. Clift Hotel | 
Suzanne Floral Company 


Flowers shipped anywhere 
252 MASON ST. Phone Garfield 1601 


FLEUR DE LIS CORSET SHOP 


MADE , LEMS See 


OS TS Se... ROR... Cees cee 
BARNES CAFE ETERIA 


CRYSTAL CAFETERIA 


Carefully — age foods well cooked 
and prepared 2 tisfied workers 


Phelan Building 


New Quality Lunch Room 


S| 238 GRANT AVENUE 
| VICTORIA ‘CAFETERIA 


Home remus used in preparing wholesome, 
183 -POWELL STREET 
WE SELL GOOD BOND6 


Investment Bonds 
American National Bank Building 


Telephone Garfield 3027 
ARTHUR BAKEN 
Interior Decoration, Antiques 


Objects of Art. 
259 Geary St., San Francisco 


so an Whittell Bide ‘dee Gear 8 
Tel. Sutter 2312. 


E. G. GEARY & CO. 


Gan Francisco 


COHL BROTHERS . 
Exclusive Hatters 
38 Powell St. Doug. 2780 
Younc & REAL ATE 
Your ~ a PARKER Your Home 
919 Koni Tel. Sutter 2504 


Biég. 
CHAS. C. NAVLET CO. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists | 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 

HOME AND GARDEN 
428-427 Market Street, SAN FRANCISOO 
133 6 St. Rooms 


Central Coal Company 


A CALIFORNIA ST. KEARNY 2947 
SHELLGRAIN AND RITTER 


FLORISTS’ “ 


sHapms | 148 Kearny St. Phone Kearny 3999 


JOSEPH’S 
288 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 
ZIMMERMAN-LENZEN 3 
. Fin? 

Nos. 560 
FRAN K 7 BENTZ 


TAILOR 


ower & Co. 
PRINTING 


ie ens 11 
JEWELER 


8. . 


un Geary BL Room 523. 


2 ees 


7 


An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shep : 


N for Women 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 


STULL & , SONNIKSEN N 


DUDLEY WENDT 
Market 


Oentral 
Good Meats 
PAPERHANG GSR 


THOMAS Bail 
PAINTER 


INSURANCE 


DRY 2 
San Jose, —— 
MAURICE HOL 
to Men and Women 
Clara St., SAW 208 CAL. 
86 
STOCKTON HARDWARE & 


IMPLEMENT 28 N 


rock TON—TRACY—ESCALON. 
—— Stoves, Cutlery, ‘Tmplements 
DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 


don l. Weber Avenue a PTOCETON, aL. 


Office 55 je Stockton 168. i B. Market St. 
STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 
W. s. WORCESTER W. K. HENRY 


YOLLAND & COMPANY 
Coal—ICE—W 00d 
. 
"GHRELFALL ‘BROS. 


E 


‘QUALITY BAKERY 
2 Bread 1 


San Jose, Calif. LOANS ase NOTART 
MORY) 


SAN JOBE, CAL. 
THE CHOCOLATE 
SHOP 


Home Made Pastry 
Candy, Ice Cream and Hot Lancheons 


The Purity Sweets Candy Store 


Home made candies, ice creams and ices. 
#9 8. Sante Clare Bt, near Sed Phone 8. J. 4354. 


BAKE-RITE BREAD 
gots mre At a7 =. SANTA CLARA 8ST. 
IN SA JOSE IT’S 
HEROLD’S FOR SHOES 
18-26 K. _Sapta Clara Street Ket. 1869 


OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED . 

44 Bast San Fernando St. Phone Sam Jose 4522 
The Wirth Gift Studio 
a8. ist ror 1 Ryland Bids. 
Graduation _Weddings 


H. R. BARDWELL 
JEWELER AND WATCHMAKER ~ 
Expert Repairing of all kinds. 

Complete Selection of Watches, Diamonds, and 
~~ Jewelry moderately priced. 

92 5S. ist t., San Jose, Calif. 


SPRING’S Inc. 
1965 


Gome of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
Santa Clara and Market Streets 


Wire for us and we will wire for you“ 


SCHUTTE BROS. 


Electrical Supply House and Contractors 
HOUSE beh pete „ TORS 


Western Electric ‘Quality Products 
Washers — Vacuum Sweepers — Hughes Ranges 
bene San Jose 625 9 8. ud Bt. 


SAN-I-STONE . 
DRAINBOARDS, Shower Walls and Floors 
x. 0. 0 115 Hollywood 


AUTO SUPPLIES 
150 West Banta Cian a net * 
2 


14 . Phone San Jose 4192 
- GEO. W. RYDER & SON 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Quality and Correct Prices 
15 _ EB. Sante Clara Street 


W. C. LEAN—Jeweler 


GIrts ae aoe 
Cer. First and San Fernando Sts., Ban Jose. Cal. 


Melvin, Roberts & Horwarth 


g. J. 803 


1 8. FIRST 8T. 
CUNNINGHAM TRANSFER 
Phone Ban Jose 1951-8 or 4770-W 
WINCH & MARSHALL 


; 


Ice Croat pnd ( Candies 


n Phone 8. eee) 
* 
9. H. Clark. Prop. Central Market 


n Clark. 7 — San inst 


Aus (e268 North ¥ 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal 4 


* 


ö 


General Banking 


110 South Aurora St. 
00. · 


FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE 


MESSENGER & McDAN IEL 
120 W. Bay ‘St. 
Printing 
COMMERCIAL AND SOCIETY 
Quality and . — Specialized 
TAMPA 2 
We feature “nationally advertised 


Merchandise. 


Cracowaner’s 
Women's Fine — 


ime Wane) CAPA? — 


WOLF BROS. 
The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marz Clothes. 


or money 
ae FRANKLIN STREET TAMPA 


GEORGIA 


‘ ATLANTA 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 


and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR _ 


J. P. ALLEN & CO. 
49-51-53 Whitehall Street 


. 


| A High-Class SPECIALTY SHOP 


catering to Women, Misses and 
Children of discriminating taste. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 


Furniture 


‘ 


June 18, 1671—June 18, 1921 


RENO ‘NEVADA 


Capital, Surplus. and 


Profits 8 - ~§ 
Seren — 


M. CARLISLE 
President . 


A. CARLISLE & CO. 


Se of Nevada 


Operating: =i 
THE NEVADA .PRESS 
LOCATION OF FACTORY 
123 N. Center St. 
STATIONERY STORE & OFFICES 
ul x. Virginia St. 


NOVACOVICH MER. CO. 


FINE GROCERIES 
FRUITS VEGETABLES 
PHONE 699 10 COM. ROW 


SCHEELINE BANKING 
& TRUST COMRANY 


RENO, NEVADA 
Carpets 


‘Curtains 


Donnels & Steinmetz, Inc. 


Second and Sierra Streets 
Reno, Nevada 


CARL KUHN 


CLOTHIER AND HABERDASHER 
Reno, Nevada 
112 E. Commercial Row 
Next to Overland Hotel 


NEW MEXICO 


r 
ALBUQUERQUE 
ENWAL 4 

and Men's Furnishings 
and Central Ave. 


ROS 
Ladies Children’ 9 
Corner 4th th St. 


J. A. SEINNER 
Willie-Nillie Cash & Carry Self Service 
205 8. Becend Street 


‘SANTA FE Bee 


CASSELL MOTOR co. 
NASH-JORDAN 


ON THE PLAZA 


Washoe County Bank | 


INSURANCE—REAL ESTATE 


THE HAYWARD AGENCY | 


Capital City Bank Bldg. 


' 
. NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON 
18 BELLINGHAM | 
Morse H. ardware Ca... 


i 


| Home of the Great Majestic Range 
rr 


SEATTLE _ 
Lo 
PANTAGES BT i * 


SEA FOODS 


—0 
ALL KINDS 
4 Pike strevi “Seattle, Weshingtos 
Telephone 


NASH MOTOR. CARS 


provide —2— nota free 
mechanical a a4 


— 881522 
dg MOTOR CO. | 


University Transfer Co. 
LARGE PADDED MOVING VANS 


-_ 


Baggage, Piano and Furniture Moving 


by Experienced Men 
R-. & Three Storage W. 


arehouses, 
Worth Minden nd i4th N. 
Phone’ Cabitel = og Ww 0 


BROOKLYN DAIRY CoO. 


4888' University Way. eer 8; SEATTLE 
TRY SCHRADER’S HOME COOKED 700 
. 1B — Street , 
PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Ine. 
8 and Dyeing 
rpets and Oriental a ‘ash 


1419 4th Ave. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
Maps, 2 G Cover Desigus. 
Pier No. 1 Seattle Elliott 62465 


(7 7 Je 
. 


Main Office and Warehouse 
208 Third Avenue South 
Clean, Sanitary Grocery Stores 


GROCERS 
Jones-Thurlow Company 


RIGHT PRICES 
1 52 East, Pine oo Goons 


THE SILK SHOP 
J.D.ZAHRT 


) Slverstene Bldg. (Upestates) 


Always the nev the newest and best sil alike for less. 


NEM TORK, CITT 


Dinner — 4 la Carte Throughout Day. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND 


Successors to BUFFUM & PENDLETON 
Data blisbed 1884 


CLOTHING HATS 
HABERDASHERY 


127 Sixth Street. PORTLAND. OREGON 
East 8588 


288 Grand Ave. 


Queen City 
Cleaning & Dye Works 


A. ANDERSON PORTLAND. ORS. 
We specialize on our Pastries 


PANAMA RESTAURANT 
100 Broadway Portland, Ore. 
A mile of satisfaction when you leave. 


| Paints, Oils, Glass, 
Sash and Doors 


RASMUSSEN co. 
N. B. COR. 2ND AND ron STS. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. | 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 
120 Kemble 8t.s Mass. 
Retablished 1856 Tel. Rex. 1071 


MONTANA 


MISSOULA 


J. D. ROWLAND, Jeweler 
130 Higgins Avenue MISSOULA. MONT. 


NEVADA  ~ 
_RENO 


—_ 


ore Food f > 
More Variety ‘and 
Service 6 A. X. to 8 P. 


AN M ILLIN ERY 


AND WAIST sHOP 
Corser 2nd and Sierra Streets 


The. Corset Shop! 


RENO, sev ADA 


~ t 
Bien Joelle, me, Beene Aen « EE 


Waists, Silk Underwear: and Hosiery 
ALMA M. HUNT 


SHEARER ELECTRIC & 
AUTO SUPPLY CO. 


RI VERSIDE MILK ROUTE 


3 W 
W. R. R. ROBRECT, 8 Reno, Nev, 


She CAMPBELL — 


GROCERIES 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


NIKLAS & SON 


Florists 
403 Morrison St.. PORTLAND. ORE. 


“GOOD SENSE 
SHOES” 


% Their Quality and Price, 

J togetlitr with our excel- 
lent service, will surely 
please you. 


KNIGHT SHOE CO.; Inc. 
342 Morrison, near Broadway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


Ne Shoes 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 
270 Morrison and 380 Washington Sts., 
PORTLAND. - 2 ER 


By tg ; and —— ee at 


Fens ae OMebel 
“CORRECT FRAMING 


and distinctive pictures 
WESTERN PICTURE FR FRAME co 
). ,ORBGON 


THE IVY PRESS | u. n. MANN 


ithe Sones a — PRES 


The 


Both Phones 
PRINTING Z Pinvtae 06. 


~ | Main 733 
1 


WinthropHammondCo | 


d stark Street. Bae oo Pittock Block 


oT ais ea aes 


228 Seneca Ft. 1 Washington 
D ann co. 


Heo Buildi 
Multigrapbing 
ees ad a J nding. ibe S34 Avenue. 

Telephone Main 6805. tom. 


Seattle. Washin 
Catalogs 


Booklets 


ACME-PRESS 
819 Third- SEATTLE Main 1997 


TACOMA 


Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
„ urn AND PACIFIC AVE. 
„ Savings Accounts 
rtment 


McDONALD SHOE CO. 
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! ot Cimabue, and Margaritone. 

armor O Life, O Time! 
9 king it all over, Turner —that 
is one of those who has 
by the. changes. Never have 


seen disordered Interior at 


worth,“ that orgy of color, look: 


more wonderful, or those fading 
dreams of loveliness, the two late 


base- Venice pictures, seem more beautiful. 


And on the staircase wall, well shown, 
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Ca ‘amne Christian seolence. Monitor special 
17 art correspondent, | 


‘LONDON; England—The exhibition 


| of Sculpture at the McLean's Galleries, 


century, his life being one of con 


jtinual struggle for the freedom of 


Italy and for freedom in art. A great 
friend of Lord Leighton and of many 
other famous English artists and poli- 
ticlans who valued the strength of his 
character and the nobility of his 


ideals, he exercised a remarkable in- 


fluence on his contemporaries. He 
taught them how to frame a picture 
in their mind before framing it on the 
canvas“ —to use an expression of Fro- 
‘mentin’s—he taught them simplicity 
and clearness, the everlasting qualities 
of classical Italian tradition. These 
ualities of his appear but incom- 
pletely in this exhibition because only | 
a certain number of minor studies and 
pictures could be shown, all his most | 
important works being in private col- 
lections in England. There is, how- 
ever, enough to show what a great 
painter hie was, and to make us realize 
the importance of his position in Ital- 
iam art, which he had found enslaved 
to academic rules and left, through his 
studies of lan pe and his knowl- 
edge of technique, entirely renewed. 
One of the painters who best under- 


Haymarket, is a mode] of what an ex- 
hibition should be. Here are but 22 
pieces, with plenty of space around 
each so that it receives the fullest at- 
tention from many points of view, 
which is so necessary to the best ap- 
preciation of sculpture. The room is 
hung with gold-colored curtains sim- 
ply draped, thus giving a quiet back- 
ground to the pieces which by tleir 
modeling ‘catch the light and shade. 
The general impression of the whole 
exhibition is one of restful dignity. 
All the work is by one artist arid its 
high leve] of excellence with unity of 
idea and placing give the visitor a 
deep pleasure, all too rare in art ex- 
hibitions. Mrs. Whitney is an Ameri- 
can who while studying in Paris re- 
ceived the attention and counsel cf 
Rodin. That she turned not a deaf 
ear to this master is evident from one 
or two pieces, but in most of her work 
she shows an individual, large, com- 
prehensive attitude toward her 
art. ' 

The most distinctive work, the larg- 
est, is the Titanic Memorial given by 
the women of America to be erected in 
Washingtoh. This figure is dignified 
and simple, one of its best features 
being the rhythmic design of the 
drapery on the outstretched arms; the 
one swathed from ‘the front, the other 
from the back. The subtle use of 


are the two great pictures by himself stood him and followed in his footsteps these lines and planes give much 

that he ordained should’ forever was Giovanni Fattori, a Tuscan, with movement and life to the whole figure, 

beside’ the two ‘Claudes as a whom Italian art realized its summit. while the face and head, a more fin- 

challenge and an object to posterity Two rooms have been reserved, and Ished replica of which is also shown, 

Which is the rightly, for him and in these are hung ie seber and expressive, and entirely 

Da . free from the maudlin sentiment it 

e the I sometimes think that Claude n 5 — 2 would have been so easy to impart to 

} such — his own. And we must remem- Wan it. This head has b ired b 

ee dar that tt . on canvas and on wood, each one im- one ergs tcy gate * 
. 4 fue e gore eee pressive from its sense of color limited the Musée du Luxembourg. 

cre the game. He was the originator of to a few rich tones, from its healthy Modern costume does not frighten 

ic PF realism never mean nor merely pleas- Mrs. Whitney, for she contrives to 

ne; half a county displayed, with opening ing. We feel that the artist looks at make it in “A Statuette” fully expres- 

pam ne err’ . ar te: life with the eye of a true. painter, we of the human form Within it. 

hng-out , e bronze “Caryatid,” a small figure 

aer for whom everything seen can find in | beautifully modeled, should have its 


come used to the changes at the 
National Gallery. My present view is 


design and color adequate means of 
expression apart from the importance | 


| title changed. 


it could be accepted as 


à man carrying a large stone on his” 
of the subject itself. All the paint- head. but the 3 feeling is not of 
ings exhibited belong to private col- a static quality sufficient to warrant 
lectors who have, since a few yeats the function of a caryatid“ which is 
ago, become aware of Fattori's impor- | ,., support something. Like most ar- 
— 1 1 know that in — tists, Mrs. Whitney is not happy in her 

etime Fattori lived in poverty and | inspirations from the war and it would 
sold for a few hundred lire master- be à good thing if she could forget 
pieces that are now paid for with this period and pick up the threads of 


that the pictures gain in light and 
lose in dignity. But as light is more 
important than dignity, I may, stifling 
my personal, lurking love of dignity, 


Pt i oppor- 
equal to it. He de- 


ne | his‘ decorative in- announce that the changes are right. 
: 7 ne decided to abolish 


Q. R. 


* EGYPTIAN ART 


AT BURLINGTON 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
art correspondent . 

LONDON; England—When the last 

Egyptian art was held by 


| exhibition of 
this club nothing was Known prior 


er; aI 

ed te aher these costly Lincrusta 
mm 4 ences to, be torn off. 
"ove * nothing to do but to paint 


m over. But what color? 

th ot has bee considered that 
; the best general tint for 
dig kinds, all schools; 
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also “to give birth,” 


to the Pyramid Age. Since: then re- 
search and study have brought up 
knowledge which takes us back to 
the early dynastic period, but even 
the secret of the origins of 

Egyptian art still evades us and prob- 
ably lies under the ground of the 
Delta region as yet untouched by the 
archssologist's spade. The long lin- 
eage of Egyptian art, taking us back 
some four or five thousand years be- 
tore the Christian era and further 
than that of any other race, naturally 
leads to the ihference that all art 
forms, as we know them today, spring 
somehow, somewhere, and somewhen 
from this parent stock of Egypt. 

But the question of origin at one 
or more centers has been disputed. 

he theory of reinvention in different 
ages and countries is an easy sup- 
position, and is in conflict with what 
we know, for it is very difficult to 
point out decoration anywhere which 
is proved to have originat inde- 
pendently and not to have been de- 
rived from Egyptian sources. Indian, 
Muhammadan, Greek, Chinese and 
Central Asian art all bear traces of 
the descent of design along the well- 
known historical lines of intercourse 
from the Egyptian source. 

The two strongest reasons for 
Egyptian art were first the practical 
and secondly the religious. Articles 
of everyday use, pots, furniture, wov- 
en materials, combs, spoons, knives 
were all treated by the early BEgyp- 
tians as subjects to be made beautiful 
and pleasing by carving and painting. 
Even sculpture, today one of the fine 
arts lending itself in the hands of 
impressionists like Rodin, to the em- 
bodiment of fleeting emotions and in- 
tangible ideas, had its origin in the 
practical Egyptian figure carvings. 
That we have not the same purpose 
iu our sculptire as the early Egyp- 
tians is obvious. Our tendency is to- 
ward the symbolical whereas his was 
in closest relation to his religious be- 
liefs. Rodin once said that until we 
today have new ideals to symbolize, 
sculpture wilt not survive as a living 
art. In other words he is asking that 
the carved stone shall be the embodi- 
ment of some intangible idea. And 
this curiously different form is some- 
what similar to the desire of the early 

in his sculpture. His word 
for the act of carving a statue meant 
and the carver 
was called “the vivifier.” 

‘Now the paintings or sculptured re- 
liefs were so that those in 


the place further to pursue so interest- 
a theme. Sufficient is it to say 


™ 


Recently purchased by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


art suddenly makes its appearance in 


Upper Egypt thoroughly formed and 


strong in the affluence of its power. 

In the world of art this mystery of 
the full blossom without the apparent 
bud often occurs. For instance, 
gtained glass, the most glorious craft 
product of the middle ages, makes its 
appearance fully developed in the 
twelfth century and almost immedi- 
ately after suffered decline. Another 
example is afforded by Egypt And is 
illustrated by a colored photograph at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club of the 
earliest. known piece of tapestry 
weaving now in the Cairo Museum. 
This is a very finely woven piece with 
a pattern showing considerable devel- 
opment in design and coloring. Again 
Egypt must be considered the parent 
of glass manufacturing and speci- 
mens here shown of the XVIII (1587 
B. C.) Dynasty rival the productions 
of Venice of the fifteenth century. 
Their beauty of color and striated pat- 
terns intensify the mystery of their 
origin. 

Again where was the fine jewelry 
here shown made? Fotnd in a tomb 
at Dashur of the XII (2778 B. C.) 
Dynasty it belongs to the period of.the 
earliest yet discovered rings of a 
princess with a diadem, now at Cairo. 
Most of the examples at the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts are made.of thin gold 
plate, beaten over finely carved wood. 
The soldering is so fine and delicate 
as to defy detection. That dovetailing 
and mitering, two essential joints to 


.the modern cabinet maker, were known 


in Dgypt is proved by a toilet. box of 
the XII Dynasty. This box is of fine 
wood and actually veneered in ebony 
and ivory, a silver knob on the front 
and top serving to hold the fastening 
of string. The front is made to pull 
forward, thus exposing a tray with 
eight holes receiving ivory toilet vases. 
Chippendale and Sheraton, ‘the eight- 
eenth century masters of veneer, come 
to the mind, and the long stretch of 
centuries in Burope when the art of 
veneer was unknown. The prevalence 
of veneer today, the use of debased 


metals in jewelry, the imitations of. 


precious stones in materials of a baser 
sort, the imitation of the graining of 
marbles and wood, all these things 
and many others were common 3000 
years ago as today. 

Even the archaism of the Gothic 


revival in the forties of last century. 
and the intended harking back by some 


of the extreme moderns of today have 
their parallel in ancient Egypt, an 
example of which is to be, seen in the 
very finely carved top piece and panels 
of an ivory chest at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club. The relief of the fig- 
ures, lotus, animals or hieroglyphs, is 
very low and extremely skillful, 
stained bert and there with a green 
pigment. The treatment points un- 


‘doubtedly to the IV or V dynasties 


(3998-3503 B. C.) but Dr. A. H. Gar- 
diner 


grou 
to the XXVI Dynasty (663 B. C.), an 


rs therefore an extraordinary example 


of faithful archaism. It is rare, how- 
ever, that the lotus depicted is seen in 


this form on IV or V dynastic work, 


whereas in the XXVI Dynasty it is 


e ae aos 


gilded age—in his 


nts out that on philologica) 
the casket must be assigned 


Courtesy OL the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


The Baroness de Prangins,” by Largilliére 


LARGILLIERE. AND 
PRANGINS PORTRAITS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Metro- 
politan Museum’s accession ef two his- 
torical, portraits by the Flemish- 
trained French painter, Nicholas Lar- 
gilliére, on whose brilliant canvases 
the pomps and vanities of the royal 
court of Louis XIV still shine in fac- 
titious splendor, is in its way the most 
interesting museum event since the 
purchase from the Degas sale, last 
year, of the Ingres portraits of 
Monsieur and Madame LeBlanc. The 
new Largilliéres are life-size and full 
dress presentments of the Baron and 


Baroness of Prangins, Swiss nobles is at present open at Rome. 


who were in high favor at the court 
of Versailles, and who in 1723 built 
that subsequently famous chateau de 
Prangins on the Lake of Geneva near 
Lausanne which has been variously 
associated with Voltaire, Joseph Bona- 
parte, and, as recently as the spring of 
the present year, with the former 
Emperor Charles of Austria. 

The canvases hold their own aca- 
demically with the Nattiers and 
Bouchers, the Ingres and the David, 
among which they now hang. At 
the same time, as if to show the dis- 
tinguished potency of the fashionable 
portrait painter throughdut the ceh- 
turies, they have a modern modish 
éclat, almost as if fresh from the 
brush of a Laszlo, a Sargent,—or, for 
the sake of direct association, let us 
say a Carolus-Buran. For Carolus 


was Sargent’s early master in Paris, 


even as Peter Lely, Van Dyck’s suc- 
cessor as painter of the British aris- 
tocracy, was the teacher of Largilliére 
in London. Largilliére’s pedigree as 
fashionable portrait painter of a 
long career of 
activity covering the last 30 years of 
the Grand Monarch’s reign, the inter- 
val of the Regency, and then bringing 
him well into the time of Louis XV, 
he painted at least 1500 portraits of 
the French nobility and plutocratic 
bourgeoisie—is linked to Van Dyck in 
another way. Although Parisian born, 
he grew up in Antwerp, under tutelage 
of Goubeau, a Hlemish pupil of Van 
Dyck, then went to London at ‘the 
age of 18, and presently became at- 
tached to the English court of Charles 
II. A few years later, Largilliére re- 
turned to France still a young artist, 
but with the best technical equipment 
of his. time, and settled down to his 
life work, which in its vittuosity later 
broadened out to include historical 
and ecclesiastical painting. His por- 
trait of LeBrun, in the Louvre, recalls 
that he early won the patronage of 
that all-powerful arbiter of the arts 
and founder of the French academic 
school of painting. 

The portrait of the Baroness de 
Prangins shows a plump and pleasing 


gentlewoman in cream-colored satin, 


gold d garnet, standing against a 
rich green velvet curtain, with one 
hand extended in a gesture of sweep- 
ing ‘grace and vigor. This was evi- 


dently a favorite pose of Largilliere's 


ir sitters, being very much like that 
of - Marie Marguerite Lambert: de 


* 


Thorigny, in a third Largilliére’ por- 
trait owned by the Museum since 1903. 
The Baroness’ portrait was one ot the 
Cent Portraits de Femmes du XVIII 
Siécle in the historic Paris exhibi- 
tion of 1910. 

The Baron, as depicted in the com- 
panion canvas, is obviously a person 
of elegance and position, as indicated 
by his powdered wig and embroidered 
velvet coat. He is shown in a typical 
Van Dyck pose, that is even more ex- 
pressive of the artist’s own high line- 
age than t that of the “sitter.” 


1 Special to,The Christian Science Monitor 


ROME, Italy—An exhibition of art tive than realistic purposes. 


it is 
fiftieth an- man's heroism in religion and in his- 


meant to commemorate the 
niversary of Rome as capital of Italy, 
and is the first of a series. of exhibi- 
tions that will be held every two years. 
Owing to its representative national 
character the present exhibition is 
composed only of Italian art but in the 
future it will be international. The 
whole palace of fine arts in the Via 


Nazionale is occupied by the exhibition | 


which consists of a section of retro- 


many ten thousands of lire. 

The three next rooms contain the 
works of Lombard painters who prac- 
ticed divisioniem and because of that 
are collected together, though their 
aims, and the results of these aims 
are very different. The head of this 
movement is Grubicy, a Hungarian by 
descent, who began to paint very late 
and revealed a delicate insight into 
poetical landscape. The best of them 
all, however, is Segantini, the painter 
of Alpine heights, whose work is world 
famous. There are here only five of 
his paintings but these five show his 
powerful rendering of the color trans- 
parency of the atmosphere of the En- 
gadine where he lived and worked. 
Near to him are all his pupils: Sotto- 
cornola, Cressini, Norbelli, Bonomj, 
Fornara, Pelizza da Volpedo, most of 
them Lombards. There is also Previ- 


ati born in Ferrara, but a Milanese 


| 


at heart who adopted the divisionistic | 
technique, though more for ,decora- 
Previati 
was a dreamer full of the romance of 


tory, and his works are like dreams 
harmoniously threaded on a musical 
rhythm. 

Besides these men there are some | 
minor artists represented with less 
important works. Giuseppe Galli, a | 
lover of delicate and stivery tones | 
which are shown in the complexions | 
of his women and children, in his silk | 
dresses and in his endlessly varying 
clouds. Delleani, a Piedmontese land- 


spective modern art, another of con- scape painter of remarkable skill, . 
temporary painting and sculpture, an- got his best effects in small sketches, 
other of architecture and yet another Giuseppe Ferrari and Serafino vanu- 


of black and white work. The retro- telli, 


two Roman portrait painters, 


spective section is of particular im- very correct and accomplished in their 
portance because, for the first time, rendering of human caracter, Boccioni 


many of the best and but little known | 


Italian masters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are represented—such as Gigante, 
Toma, FattorisGalli, Grubicy, etc., and 
we can but hope that this ,exhibition 
will teach many to appreciate the work 
of these men. 

Giacinto Gigante is the founder of 
the modern Neapolitan school. He was 
born in 1804 and painted chiefly water- 
colors representing views of the gulf 
and of the surroundings of Naples. 
This kind of painting was very much 
practiced in Naples because of the 
tourists and was looked upon as a low 
form of commercia] art. But Gigante 
turned it into a school of sincerity. 
for the younger generation, and draw- 
ing them away from the academic re- 
ligious painting he taught them to 
sketch direetly from nature. Among 
his followers the most famous were 
Giuseppe, Nicola, and Filipo Palizzi, 
three brothers born in the Abruzzi but 
educated at Naples; the last one espe- 
cially known for his marvelous gift 
for getting the movement and char- 
acter of animals in small, exquisitely 
finished pictures. Another side of the 
school is shown by Giacchino Toma, a 
delicate “sensitif” who liked to repre- 
sent poetical episodes of intimate do- 
mestic life and chose as a frame for 
his delicate feminine subjects the sim- 
plest interiors. His taste for blue and 
for white backgrou often reminds 
us of Vermeer of Del | 

As it appears, from the artists 
named, the Neapolitan school, which 
went on developing during the whole 
of thé eighteenth century, had a 
markedly naturalistic character and a 
vege toward depicting the humble side 
0 e. 
depth of conception in many large 
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But Morelli endowed it l 


| 


and Bonzagni. 

Passing from the retrospective sec- 
tion to the contemporary one, the 
first fact that strikes us is the ab- 
sence of most of the better known 
painters and sculptors— Tito and 
Bistolfi, for instance— while a crowd | 
of young men come to the fore re- 
vealing or confirming new and prom- | 
ising gifts. It would be of little use 
to the reader to give a long list of | 
names, but we must mention the paint- 
ers Carena, Oppo, Scoffici, Romagnoli 
and Levy; Selva, Luppi. Drei, Pal- | 
merini, sculptors; De Carolis, wood 
engraver; Disertori, etcher, and 
Muzio, architect, because these men 
are certain to be in the future much | 
spoken of. 

As a whole this section shows that 
the steps of the young Ttalian artists 
do not any longer wander along the 
blind alleys of futurism but are 
planted on the broad way of sane tra- 
dition. And this is a good sign. 


her earlier work which is best shown 
in “Paganism.” This work has the 
mobile qualities of a Rodin, is im- 
bued with a deep poetry and helps to 
convince us that if Mrs. Whitney is 
not yet great, she is very nearly 
80. ' 
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2 What have I to do with you, 
~ OBeating ears and cheating eyes? 


«. 
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Vanity of vanities! 


pies, 
close and buttony, 


ter fly! 
Lafcadio ne 


including 
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All in nothingness be dipt— 
He who hears aud He who sees. 
He who Hives. knows naught of these. 


Spirit's senses never cease 
Flowing as one for man’s delight; 
Spirit's senses are at peace. 
Who that knows his true birthright 
But finds the darkness yield to light. 


What dave 1 to do with you, 
Cheating Garé and cheating eyes’ 
Can you tell if truth be true, 5 
Or where eternal beauty lies? 
‘Echo answers, Lies, Lies! 


River and a 


“Altogether a very pleasant river to 
travel on, the bank being still very 
Deautiful with flowers; the long pur- 
and willow-herb, 
strome-colored yellow flower very 
are the .great 

show; but there is a very pretty dark 

Dine flowér, I think mug-wort, mised 

with all that, besides the purple blos- 

som of the house-mint and mou 
and here and there a bit of meadow- 
_ sweet belated,” William Morris writes. 
“As to the garden it seems to me its 
chief fruit is—blackbirds. However 
they have left us some gooseberries, 
and I shall set to work this morning 
to get some before their next sit- 
dows meal. As for flowers, the July 
glory has departed as needs must, but 
the garden looks pleasant though not 
very flowery. Those sweet sultans are 
run very much to leaf, but the beds 
in ‘which they and the scabious are 
look very pretty, the latter having 
very delicate foliage. There are two 
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Vanity of Vanities 


Written for Tha Christian Science Monitor 


Do you tell if truth be true. 
Or where éternal beauty lies? 
Dee answers, Lies, Lies! } 


Tou are but a mortal sense 
Ot an empty mortal dream. 
Dream and Greamer, get you he 
‘Death shall strip 1 that would 
One with man and Life supreme. 


Death sal} strip you and be — 


and that 


pretty red; there are still a good 
many poppies in blossom. Few ap- 
ples, few plums, plenty of vegeta- 
bies else. Weather doubtful; I woke 

up this morning to a most ‘splendia 
but very stormy sunrise. The nights 
have been fine, and the moon rises her 
old way from behind the great barn.” 
he Life of William Morris.” 


The Fallen Flower 
When I saw the fallen flower return 
t) the branch—lo! it was ofly a buat 


—“Japanese Lyrics” (tr. by 
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HERE seem to be moments in 


{misfortune appears to outweigh tem- 


4 


based upon any real ground. Chris- 
tian Science is the star of hope which | 
shines through the mists of miscon- 


bids mankind hope on for very clear 
and definite reasons. It is the hope 


the heavens at the very time when 
| threatening clouds are 


every human heart, the imperishable 
dope which never wholly disappears, 
no matter how dark the hour may be. 
Christian Science has brought hope 


the invalid, joy to the joyless and 
to the restiess. Hope is that 
quality of the heart which purifies it, 


temple. Let God instruct the heart, 


spiritual aspiration. The Psalmist ad- 


quieted, and cast down, with the 
true resort in the hour of tribulation 
is God Himself, and it is because 
Christian Science explains, so that 


turn to God in the hour of hopeless- 
ness, that it deserves the title of the 
hope ‘of the race, the messenger of 
héaven-born hope, which fadeth not 
away. Mrs. Eddy’s earlier 
poems is one entitled, “Hope.” The 
second verse reads, 


“Hope happifies life, at the altar or 


tall hollyb (0 so tall) the . bower, 
strawbe b one white, one aoe And 2 the fetters of pride and 
| power; 


It comes through our tears, as the 
soft summer rain, 
To beautify, diess, and make joy- 
Tul again.” 
(Poems. p. 45) 


It fs significant that the word hope 
is 80 generally associated with the 
words faith and charity. In the Scrip- 
tures we read that “faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for.” . Faith 
leads to the fulfillmient of hope, for 
faith, métaphysically interpreted, is 
spiritual understanding. Charity is 
love and is the final achievement of 
dope, the top rung in the ladder 


the lives of most people when 


monished his own soul, distutbed, dis- 


. Science Monitor | 


porarfy a just appreciation of bene-- 
fits received. The natural ‘buoyancy 
Which belongs to him who knows he 
has cause to be grateful yields.to a 
“| sense of discouragement. This is wrong 
and unreasonable, of course, but Chris- 
4 tian Science is needed to show why! 
| this particular attitude of mind is not 


ception and migunderstanding and 


of the race, the rainbow which ‘spans | 


‘sweeping Ee 
across it. It answers the deep-seated : 
hope of salvation which lies buried in 


to the so-called hopeless, healing to 


it hope is placed on God, divine Prin- 


then hope can rise to the zenith of 
Tinging cry, “hope thou in God.” The 1 


all who wish may understand, how to 


Christian Science she was completely | 
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ihe sienthitty of the sufferer tor 155 
reception of the hope which saves 
Je degree faith. Again and again those 

testify ot thai eum; at. ADS 
Wednesday evening m gs Af the. 
Christian Science. church, brine aa 
the fact that they were at the lowest. 
ebb of their experience when the light 
dawned which dissipated the clouds. 
Mrs. Eddy’s case was considered hope- 
less when through the révelation of 


Which mounts from sense to Soul. 
Faith, hope? and charity overcome the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. The 
sufferings entailed in human prob- 
lems are Unreal to the one who spir- 
itually understands faith and hope, 
and such a one grows rich in the un- 
dérstanding of divine Love, so that it 
becomes his All-in-all, and there is 
no other attraction for him. Christian 
Science reveals the imperishable 
facts about true creation, growth, and 
maturity. It explains the full bloom 
of age as never decaying or dying. 
ane (90 Jp ‘the higher ‘hope for an 
mankind. 

Selfishness tries to veil the hope of 
a spiritual self, but Christian Science 
proves with its irrefutable logic tfat 
the spiritual self is the real self, and 
is immortal. Spiritual hope is the lode- | 
star which attracts to heaven, while 
the hope of material sense is the 
lodestoné which drags to earth. The | 
individual consciousness ds more 
attuned to truth today, and through 
this fact the evil forces of the world 
are being uncovered and are coming 
to the surface for their destruction. 
Really, the world situation is more 
hopéful than it was before the pres- 
ent day turmoil began. Many individ- 
uals have risen to a higher percep- 
tion of Christliness: The, world is 
being pélted with the darts of truth, 
causing a disturbance and an up- 
heaval, but through this very ex- 


and of man’s inherefit unselfishness. 
Out of mankind’s hopelessness 
comes the true hope of salvation 
through faith, through definite knowl- 
edge of the Science of being. Hos 
many a one, temporarily overwhelmed 
by ain, sickness, or the fear of death, 

has found that very time to be the 
opportunity for God to manifest Him- 

delt as a present help. Human his- 
tory is full of incidents of the most 
startling and surprising nature, of 
persons finding God or divine Prin- 
ciple under the most adverse, circum-. 
stances, as it would.seem to ordinary 
reasoning. When human resources 
Dave failed and hopelessness as re- 
ares material means has arrived, 
péople 8 “give up,” as they 
say, that is, they surrender some- 
thing of thé false self and are more 
ready to listen to the voice of Truth. 
What they have hitherto relied upon 
bis broken down, they are then more 
Willing to turn elsewhere. 

| Now spiritual facta are eontrary to 
human belief and invariably come as 
u surprise. It there is pot seme pre- 
peratory adjustment of the human 
mind, there is ,little likelihood that 
it will acvommodate itself to the new 
point of view; but when there has 
been an val, the soil of men- 
tality bas deen loosened and the 
truth can take root. It is quite 
habitual now for planters of trees to 
explode a charge of. dynamite in the 
ground to make the necessary tole 


— 


2 


for the roots. Similar explosion 
be ebnsidered beneficial 


a 


perience there comes a purified sense 
of man’s fundamental Principle, God, 


s may) 


to be to multitudes, a joyous call to 


, whitewashing 


healed and enabled to begin that 
career which brought hope to a hope- 
less. world. Her writings have proved 


hope on, because she could tell them 
the reason for the hope which was 
in them. She had high hopes for the 
church which she founded, that it 
would carry forward the same good 
‘news which she brought to human 
Feonsciousness. So we find her writ- 
ing to the church in Concord, New 
Hampshire, on the occasion of the 
dedication of its edifice, “May the} 
towering top of its goodly temple— 
burdened with beauty, pointing to the 
‘heavens, bursting into the rapture of 
song—long call the worshipper to 
seek the haven of hope, the heaven 
ot Soul, the sweet sense of angelic 
song chiming chaste challenge ‘to 
praise him who won the way and 
taught mankind to win through meek- 
ness to might, goodness to grandeur, | 
rom cross to crown, from sense to 
Soul; from gleam to glory, from mat- 
ter to Spirit.” (“The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, and Miscellany,” pp. 
162, 163.) 1 


Egypt and the 
Parthenon 


‘(whitelaw Reid to Charles A. Dana] 

In going to Cairo we went through 
the Suez Canal; which is an extremely | 
interesting thing to do—once. Cairo 
was attractive, and there were more 


N 
es 


time for. The most charming portion 
of the trip in Egypt came afterwards, 
‘when I took a boat, and. Mrs. Reid 
and myself started up to the First 
Cataract with our two servants, a 


an Arab boat crew. It was assuredly 
one of the most satisfactory fortnights 
of sightseeing we, have ever spent 
anywhere. We saw fdr more than thé 
tourist ordinarily does, and did it in 
far less time. We immediately pre- 
ceded the Khedive, and so had the 2. 
vantage of the tremendous mending 
of roads, bridging of ditches and 
of villages 
which had been done in his behalf. 
We went on to thé island of 
from the First Cataract, and the depth 
of the impression it all made is per- 
haps best conveyed by my telling you 
that when; afterwards, we reached 
Athens, and 1 had driven the first 
afternoon up to the Acropolis, I could 
not help saying? “Why, after all, the 
Parthenon is modern, it is twenty-five 
hundred years younger than the tem- 
ples I was loo at last week, and 
not half so well preserved.“ We had 
only a week in Athens, and the 
weather had been so bad that we wer 
advised notte attempt Olympia, 
we saw Athens thoroughly. the 
hardest part of the whole trip. was 
coming from Patras 85 way of 
Brindisi to Paris. | : 
Very truly yours, 
- Whitelaw. Reid. 


dinners and breakfasts than I found 


Syrian dragoman, a French cook; and 


nee 
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ee AE oilers of the Sea,” ea the painting by Rockwell Kent 


Education 


* o tor 
oe dN 
yearned to have Maggie with him, and 
was almost ready to dote on her exas- 
perating acts of forgetfulness; though, 
when he was at home, he always rep- 
resented. it as a great favor on his 
part to let Maggie trot by his side on 
his pleasure excursions. \, 

And before this dreary half-year 
was ended, Maggie actually came. 
Mrs. Stelling had given her a general 
invitation to come and stay with her 
brother: so when Mr. Tulliver drove 
over t King’s Lortdn late in October, 
Maggie Came too, with the sense that 
she was taking a great journey, and 
beginning to see the world. It was 
Mr. Tulliver’s first visit to see Tom, 
for the lad must not learn to think 
too much about home.... 5 

„ell help you, now, Tom,” said 
Maggie, with a little air of patronising 
consolation. “I’m come to stay ever 
so long, if Mrs. Stelling asks me. I've 
brought my box and my pinafores, 
haven't I, father?” 

“You help me, you silly little thing!” 
said Tom, in such high spirits at this 
afimouncement that he quite enjoyed 
the idea of confounding Maggie. by 

showing her a page of Euclid. “I 
should like to see you doing one of 
my lessons! Why, I learn Latin, too! 
Girls never learn such things. They're 
too silly.” 9 ; 

„ know what Latin is very well,” 
said Maggie tonfidently: “Latin’s a 
language. There are,Latin words in 
the dictionary. There's bonus, a gift.“ 
» “Now; you're just wrong there, Miss 
Maggie!” said Tom, secretly aston- 
ished. “You think you’re very wise! 
But Sonus’ means ‘good’, as it hap- 
pens—bdonus, bona, bonum.“ 

“Well, that's no reason why it 
shotidn’t mean gift.““ said Maggie, 
stoutly. It may mean several things 

every word does. There's 5 
an, it means the grass-plot, as 
well. as the stuff pocket handkerchiefs 
are made of.“ 4: 

“Well done, little un,“ said Mr. 
Tulliver, langhing, while Tom felt 


i i 


ingness, though beyond measure theer- 
ful at the thought that she was going 
Ito stay with him. Her conceit would 
soon he overawed by the actual in- 
spection of his books. 

Mrs. Stelling, in her pressing invi- | 
tation, did not mention a longer time 
than a week for Maggie's stay; but 
Mr. Stelling, who took her between his | 
knees, aud asked her where-she ‘stole 
her dark eyes from, insisted that she 
must stay a fortnight. Maggie thought 
Mr. Stelling was a charming man, and 
Mr. Tulliver was quite proud to leave 
his little wench where she would have 
an opportunity of- showint her clever- 
ness to appreciating strangers. 80 it} 

Was agreéd that she should not be 
fsehad home tll 0 the end of the foft- 
night : 

“Now, then; come with me into the 
study, 6.” said Tom, as their 
father drové away. “What do you 
shake and toss your head for, you 
silly?” he continued: for though her 


‘tion, and was Brushed smoothly be- 
hind her ears, she seemed still in 
|i ob tossing it out of her 
ey 


er 


rom and Maggie and 


In his secret heart he 
said Tom, triumphantly. a all 


rather disgusted with Maggie’s know- 


hair was now under a new dispensa-| 
be. That in A night of ages bloomeds 


> 
a 


“Why, 5 yon cident read one of er,“ 


in Latin.” 
“No, they aren't,“ said ‘Maggie. 
can read the back of this . 


= 


Empire.” 
“Well, 


| head. 


Maggie scornfully. 
“Why, how?” 


it was about.” 


ume. 


catch it, ifeou take it out.” 
O, very well! 


throw her arms around Tom's neck. 
and rub his 
round nose. 


more and 


on the floor. 


downfall made no alarming resonance, 


for a few minutes, dreading the a 
pearance of Mr. or. Mrs. Stelling. 


quiet here, you know. 


9 3g 
“What's that?” said Maggie. 
“O, it’s Latin for a good scolding,” 
said Tom, not without some pride in 
his knowledge, ae Mill on the 
Floss,” by George Eliot. 3 


Florence 
. [Giottos Tower] 
How 3 wees lives, made beautiful and 


* 
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Wo 9 is to run without 


complai 
on unknown errands ot the Paraclete, 
Wanting the reverence of unshodden 


feet, 
Fail — * nimbus which the artists 
Around the Shining ‘forehead ot the 
rego in their. completeness incom- 


In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s 
tower, 

The lily. of of Florence’: blossoming in 
ston 


A, vision, a delight, and a desire— 
sas ome gd perfect and centennial 
ower, 


But 9 * still the glory ot. the 
spire. 


| 


in preparing | Royal 


ra ala a ae ae ee 
Cortissoz. 4 


> 
tr. 
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ioe Tycan't Bote. it.“ said waste 


5 ey, Wadsworth Longteliow. 
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“Don't tease me, Tom. 
G. what books!” she exclaimed, as she 
e the — in the study. How 

1 at 2 to have as many books 


* 
History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman f törmed. It is difficult to represent the 


what does that mean? You 
don’t know,” said Tom, wagging his 


“But I could soon find out,” said} 


“I should look inside and see what 


“You'd better not, Miss Maggie,” 
said Tom, seeing her hand on the vol- 
“Mr. Stelling lets nobody touch 
his books without leave, and I shall 


Let me see all your 
books, then,” said Maggie, turning to 


cheek with her small 


Tom, in the gladness of hig heart 
at having dear old Maggie to dispute 
with and crow over again, seized her 


from behind her ears, and twirled 
about like al animated mop. But the 
revolutions round the table became 
id more irregular in their 
sweep, till at last reaching Mr. Stel- 
ling’s reading-stand, they sent it thun- 
dering down with its heavy lexicons 
: Happily it was the 
} ground floor, and the study was a one- 
storied wing to the house, so that the 


though Tom stood dizzy and aghast 

“O, I say, Maggie,” said Tom at last, 
lifting up the stand, We must keep 
If we break 
anything, Mrs. Stelling’ll make us cry 


I wonted stir of men and baggage- 


By 3 and by oeif-restraint.| 


| proaching) the range piles itself into 


and Elamites,” the different continents |. 


and a number of high-necked, slow- 


route at Lamia, beheld 


ing manner suddenly leap up some six 


* 
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G f 
The Sea Picture an 
Achievement 
It is difficult to paint a breaking 
‘wave, to preserve its architectural 
quality of design and its appearance 
of massive strength, and yet to show 


that it is a moving and momentary 
ing disappearing as quickly as it is 


confusion of “a-stormy sea, churned 
into foam and tossing in the wildest 


4 


all. 


turmoil, and yet to make intelligible 
the order and regularity of its move- 


‘ment and the right sequence of its 
changing: ferms. It is as difficult to 
render the smoothness of calm, quiet 
water without making it look solid 
and opaque, dull and lifeless, as it is 
to suggest the liveliness of a breezy 
day without lapsing into meaningless 
repetition and restless pattern-mak- 
ing. Every successful sea picture is 
a difficulty overcome dnd a. problem 
solved, and every successful sea 
painter is a man who has struggled 
earnestly with intractable material 


foundation of laboriously acquired 
knowledge.—A. L. Baldry, “British 
Marine Painting. 


On the Eve of 
Thermopyle 


The innumérable Hast was pouring 
out of Thessaly into the Malian Plain, 
flooding in by two main channels; 
the hillroad through the pass of 
Thaumaki and the coast-road along 
the shore of the westward-bending 
Gulf ot Malis. First came the 
pioneers, then the fighters, then the 
multitude of camp-followers and 
trains of supply which had fed all 
those numbers over so many leagues 
of hosttie' and unharvested regions. 
On attaining the brow of the steep 
climb of Thaumaki, had one looked 
back upon the view which gave this 
point its name of The Place of Won- 
dering, he must have seen the wide 
Thessalian plain alive with an un- 


6 


wains and animals, and touched with 


— nts of barbaric color. As 
the nuous stream flowed past 
bim 2— could note everything in 


greater detail—“Persians and Medes 


foot- 
sumpter-mules | 


‘with {heir varying armature; 
men and horsemen: 


striding camels, some of them show- 
ing on. their, flanks the proof that 
there were lions in Macedonia. 
Through the noise of the march 
would come the babel of strange 
oriental tongues. Enclosing all this, 
very far away, could be descried a 
shadowy girdle of great mountains, 
from the highest and most distant of 
which the gods of Olympus looked 
down upon the invasion of Greece. 

. But Xerxes, driving along the coast- 
road to where it meets the Thaumaki 
a ~different 
sicht. Mount Oeta stretched its wild 
massif there before him. At its west- 
ern ‘extremity (which he was ap- 


a shapeless bulk, crowding together 
its, summits. which here in a surpris- 


or seven thousand feet from the plain. 
As the system trends eastward it sags 
down to a much lower level. but is 


and has built his achievement on a 


5 Eastward yet it continues déclining, 
ie it is perhaps not three thousand 


teet 


igh, then rises again another two 
thousand. This is the part that was 
talled Kallidfomos. Between the 


broken cliff-wall of the mountain runs 
the Pass. Towering over all, at a vast 
distance rises the strangé, enormous 
peak called Giona; while far to the 
south may described the most fa- 
mous mountain in the world. 

In the fierce sunlight of that swel- 
tering day the King could not have 
failed to mark on his side of the Pass. 
under the very highest peaks of the 
range, a great black gash in the rocky 


barrier. As he approached it revealed 


itself to be the gorge through which 


| the tormented Asopos bores its narrow 


way det „een sheer walls of an altitude 
that disturbs the mind. A little space 
beyond the gorge, on the farther side 
of the Asopes where it enters the 
Gulf, begine the Pass. The army was 
halted, Xerxes sent forward à scout. 
The scout entered the Pass at a 
point where the sea barely left room 
for the road between it and the moun- 
tain, which here, gradually accen- 
tuating the gentle slope near the 
summit, comes down precipitously in 
che last few hundred feet. He rode a 
mile and met no one. Then the Pass, 
opening out a little towards the right, 
showed him the old temples where 
the Amphiktyoneé, the “Dwellers 
Round,” used to meet upon their 
sacred business. The road kept skirt- 
ing the sea-marsh for a little, then 
rose in a long slope. He made his 
way cautiously to the summit, Ar- 


-Tived there, he all. at once saw, thrust 


as it were into his face (so near they 
seem) the monstrous precipices of 
Kallidromos, three thousand feet high, 
all glistening at its eastern end with 
the whitish deposit. of those clear 
bluish.green sulphur springs which 
gave its name to this famous place— 
the “Hot Gates,” Thermopyle. But the 


for he saw, where the road again ap- 
proaches the rocky wall, the red tunics 
of Spartan hoplites. 

What were they doing? Some t 
them were practising the use of tbeir 
weapons. Some were sitting on th 
ground and—yes—combing their lon 
hair! One of them must have made 4 


jest, for the others broke out laughing. 
The scout could not understand it at 
a ridicujous 


He counted them: 


handfuls There were in fact rather 


more, of them than he could see; an 


ancient wall across the Pass “hia the 
rest. The scout rode quietly back 


*|lwith his information.—“Greeks and 
‘| Barbarians,” 


by J. A. K. Thomson, 
M. A. 
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A Far Faint Ship 


Tall palms against the tropic sky, 
The Indian Ocean’ s karma-beat; 
A far faint ae ee _ by 
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there formidably eS by the black 
precipices of the Trachinian Clitts. | 


PS 


marshy shore-of the-Gulf and the 


scout had no eyes for this great vision, 
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2 ses 0 hi upon 
es. 1 y are still replete with goed: fel 
Sy peed gard tine” on 

1 as a grand good 

of hearts all around. But 


~ Reunions have naturally as- 


h ms ; phase in proportion as the 


es 8 has don away with. Strangely 
a 1 of loss; instead, from prac- 
ery point of view, there is a consciousness of 
m “a “argh vety individuals who, in the past, 
hw chned to make commencement reunions a 
sah — complete relaxation, or overindul- 
ng themselves stirred to new interest 
ects come up for al discussion 
7 3. Such discussions are’ be- 
ike e intellectual clearing-houses. They 
y are interesting, and they are 
ly valuab : thoughtful — 
0 eee men in many 
das been a major topic of the Ane ehm 
t fason now closing. Probably it has 
re fully discussed in all its varied phases 


n on the college ‘campuses of the United 


the last two or tives weeks. One phase 
1 has had to do with the proper 


The 

a the demand for vocational training and 

up. A vital question disclosed in ‘some 
hether a university should seek to develop 
ot of who present themselves 
gad its degrees, or should‘ undertake to 
culture for those who can hope for 
33 marks. So far as the former effort 


cy of any American institution, 


of the policy of some of the 
ut it is pointed ) 


sh universities. 


a ’ colleges at those universities 


> bt t hon 15 students, and thereby deliberately 


stimulating high scholarship, the 


other. code where the pass 
ou 1 vided for. It seems 
2 iN the Es 


nor 3 students presenting 
tudy English institutions, as a 
n from a narrower class than the students 
mse in American colleges; that the 
er sin England, therefore, represent a higher 
: training than that of the entering 
€ United States. The differences in ‘the 
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e eager * may de to 15 

4 with the duty of meeting the 
mr rans of 5 masses of students, of 
re capabilities. And 

have turned exceptionally great 


time, and 


if not complete 


objects 
values of scholarship have been 


ts toward the college, so they have 


itutions of learning that conyiction, 
fe n of the Republic, that only by edu- 
masse can a democracy be carried on success- 


f the ‘duties of educational tn 
to a consideration of practical 


sf * Ty 


5 alf over the United States have been 
, but even greater crowds. 
While this“ 


uri ag , th e 


7 Bad 


next autumn. 
"the academic em, it is reas- 
the condition of the country. 
| on is beginning to catch up with 

Tren the early days of the country 
o about 1 18: „the relative increase in education 
* fligible. Then the line of educational 
*. * d u 3 and maintained an increasingly 
il about the year 1900, when it again 
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to a level for a time. Since then there 


two t dips downward, including 
8 nig 4 war 2 But now the 
ang et upward, and education is 
* ml exten everywhere. The cost 

i vay be fairly ganged, perhaps, from 
that merely to carry oy an institution like Har- 
versit y for a single year costs about $4,000,000, 
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nancé of such an essential as its great 


Lib rai ry e But 
t seasons show that there is co 

needs of this sort. Institutions 
on a private basis, can show 
sof ee mare in ne 
i are 8 endowment funds 
Similarh, in the state universities 
in the west and south, 


ears. *. * 
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The E mpire Parliamentary „ 


- Appresstnc the members of the British Empire Par- 
liamentary Association, on the occasion of the opening 
of the association's new rooms at Westminster, about 
two years ago, the Right Hon. J. W. Lowther,-then 
Speaker of the House of Commons, declared that the 
Empire Parliamentary Association, with the single excep- 
tion of the Imperial e sete was the only actual 
link. which had ever existed between the parliamentary 
bodies of the British ‘Commonwealth. | Whether, in 
course of time, he continued, it would extend into some- 
_thing better, more important, and be the first link in a 
chain to bind the motherland and the dominions closer 
together, was a matter he would not discuss; but he 
thought it was probably in the thoughts of those who. 
‘heard him that their meeting that day would lead to 
greater things. 

In other words, the Empire Pastidnentary Associa-' 
tion is a truly British institution artd.a truly British 
development. It is just growing. Instituted a short time 
prior to the war in, comparatively speaking, quite 4 smal! 
way, it was: designed to afford members. of the British 
and dominion parliaments: opportunity to meet and dis- 
cuss public affairs. Its work was considerably interrupted 
by the war, but it has continued to develop and expand, 
until today, while still retaining its entirely voluntary 
character, the associafion is recognized as one of the 
great institutions of, the British Commonwealth. The 
vast majority of its members, no doubt, anticipate that 
it will one day develop into something more important, 
but they are content to let it develop in its own way, and 
are clearly not drawn toward the envisaging of great 
schemes and the drawing up of elaborate constitutions. 

One of the most important activities of the associa- 
tion is the publication of the “Journal of the Parliaments 
of the Empire, which records proceedings of general 
interest in each parliament of the British Commonwealth. 
Bills and acts are carefully summatized, and this feature 
has already resulted in extended legislation. Another, 
feature of the journal which has proved of exceptional 
value is the monthly report on foreign affairs. These 
reports are carefully written, and made as authoritative 
as possible, and they have done much to familiarize the 


members of the dominion parliaments with a topic which, 


until recently, was regarded as being more or less outside 


the sphere of dominion politics. One-of the prime objects 


of the association is to promote the interchange of visits 
between the legislators of the motherſand and those of 
the dominions, and it was this activity which was most 
seriously interrupted by the war. Now, however, that 
‘traveling on an extended scale is once more possible, the? 
fullest development of this phase of the association's work 
may be expected. Already a party of British legislators 
has made a Commonwealth tour,” traveling through 
Canada, Australia. New Zealand, and South Africa, the 
whole period of the tour, sade for a few hours spent 
ashore at Honolulu, being passed under the Union Jack. 


Coal, Sugar, and Oil 


RECENT developments in the United States inditate 
that the potential danger of artificial manipulation of the 
prices for such essential commodities as coal, oil, and 
sugar is not limited to the consumer. Modern business 
development has made commercial operations possible on 
a larger scale than ever before, so that the break, when it 
comes, is certain to be proportionately greater. Some 
effect of thé reaction is.illustrated; just now, in the per- 
pendicular drops in the prices for sugar and oil, and 
the consequent blow to business. The irony of the coal 
situation appears to be the fear that has struck into the 
hearts of the expogents of high prices. because of the 
number of coal users who are turning’ to oil for cheaper 
heat and power. Custom once established is a thing 

ifficult to change, and the report of an increasing num- 
ber of former coal consumers installing oil burners, even 
in places where anthracite as well as bituminous coal was 
burned, brings tosthe coal men a realization of the task 
it will be to regain their hold if once displaced. 


A letter has been sent out by a wholesale coal associa- 
tion asking the trade for an. expression of opinion, and 
advice as to what action it is best to take in order to 
counteract this activity of the oil men. To the dealer 
‘who is convinced that there can be no reforms in the coal 
business; and that he is selling coal on as close a ma apgin 
as possible, the obvious ans wer of cutting prices doe 
appeal as readily as to the consumer, who reads that there 
are too many intermediate agencies taking a profit, even 


it the major charges of freight and labor cannot be re- 


‘duced. However, the same arguments of the coal men 
that may prevent a reluctant government from inter fer- 
ing with business in a way that would reduce prices are 
not at all abcepted by potent competitors in business, 
especially those with a tremendous surplus on hand, such 


"as the oil men now have. With a natural. I ufesire to obtain. 


new business, so.as to provide a market: for their product, 
the oil men are hastened to action where the coal men 


might outwait the consumer, for oil, unlike coal, flows . 
‘Consequently, here the economic pressure 


where it lists. 
“is founding the circle of supply and demand for a suitable 
substitute at the lowest ‘obtainable price. To whatéver 
extent high prices for coal have curtailed the buying of 
that commodity, just in that degree has the coal delivery 
automobile been prevehted from using gasoline; and thus 
left idje. 


~ added to the accumulating surplus of oil, and this has 


helped to force down the price of oil, and has driven the 
e 


; 


Fecit Hie,” 


Reynolds is known to have signed but five pictures. 


2 
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as 9 tel’ power, is 

Ke cone es ions, and that time is before i it is too 

: uestion is by no means confined to the local 

but is one which the entire industry should 

If the. retailer finds the system, which 

3 one government official into warning it to 

8 or compete, allows him too small a profit 

use of fixed charges, he can combine with the pub- 

“Hie to yr 'salar that the “fixed” charges be “unfixed”. by 
those. who fixed them. 


If some such action is not len voluntarily, it will 


inevitably be forced later, as in the case of many sugar 


dealers, who now find themselves in sad straits as a result 
of their artificial manipulation of the markets. They 
sent prices up to such a point that consumption was cur- 
tailed, and the high prices attracted outside sugar until 
the ambitious dealers found themselves with a tremendous 
surplus on hand, and with prices the lowest in five years. 

The financial resources of the United States are 
naturally drawn into the situation farther than they 
should be because of the speculator’s willingness to pay 
exorbitant rates of interest, and the millions of dollars 
now tied up in sugar loans are needed for other things, 
such as building, to relieve the housing shortage and con- 
sequent high rents. When it is understood that this kind 
of procedure is multiplied in connection with other 
commodities, it is easy to discern one of the great causes 
of the ecdnomic, disturbance, and the difficulty of getting 
back to normal conditions. 


Nameless Pictures 


THE success, in London, of the “Nameless Exhibi- 
tion” of pictures, by contemporary artists, draws atten- 
tion to the modern custom of boldly signing pictures, 
often with the addition of the date, and sometimes with 
the number of the work in the procession of the painter's 
production. Alma-Tadema always signed his pictures 
Opus So-and-So, with his full name and the date. None 
of the canvases in the Nameless Exhibition” are signed: 
if any of them had a signature it has been erased or 
covered over. The purpose is that critics and the public 
shall judge by the eves, not by the ears, so that the 
meanest painter may have an equal chance with the 
mightiest. A month after the opening the names are 
to be divulged. 

This exhibition is a success. The rooms are crowded, 
discussion is rife: yes, a success, but a success of curi- 
osity, not of art. In sales it is not a success, and as an 
exhibition is primarily a market for the disposal of goods, 
it is unlikely that the experiment of a “Nameless Exhibi- 
tion“ will be repeated. Buyers are human, and are dis- 
inclined to acquire a picture looking like the handiwork 
of a favorite master, but possibly proving to be, on the 
day of divulgement, by an imitator. 

Painters have always signed their pictures, but in the 
olden days it was the exception; im present times it is the 
exceptior not to sign. A signature adds to the monetary 
value of a picture, and usually a buyer of a contemporary 
work, if it has no signature, stipulates that the name shall 
be affixed before he completes the purchase. 
the old painters signed, the majority did not. There 
would seem to be no rule or reason except the whim of the 
painter. When an artist produced something, of which 
he was quite proud, it was natural that he should inscribe 
his name on the panel or canvas. Thus Jan van Eyek, in 
the very center of his masterpiece, “Jean Arnolfini and 
His Wife,” painted the proud words, Johannes de Eyck 
Jan van Eyck made this, and the date 1434. 
which may 


Titian signed Bacchus and Ariadne, 


described as one of his masterpieces, with the laconic 


Ticianus F“; and the Bruegel, which has lately been 
acquired by the National Gallery, is plainly signed 
“Bruegel MDLXIIII.“ Velasquez did not sign, and the 
one picture supposed to have been painted by him which 
bears his name, with the date 1639, the Admiral Pulido- 
Pareja, is now considered, by the highest authorities, to 


have been painted by his son-in-law, J. B. del Mazo. 


Signatures, alas, are not always genuine. Ever since 
pictures became marketable, and began to rise in value 
there have been those willing to forge signatures. Before 
Vermeer of Delft became recognized as one of the great 
painters, when he was but little known, owners of Dutch 
pictures for which there was a better demand would 
ny ri Heng the name of a de Hooch, or a Terborch on 
a Vermeer. Such practices are short lived. Today 
chemistry is able to detect a forged signature by analysis 
of the pigment, and the real and rare expert is so highly 
trained that he is able to judge the authenticity of a 
master’s work by its look and handling. To him a signa- 
ture is not evidence, but it can be a corroboration of his 
judgment. ö 
b The reason why so few artists signed in olden days 
afiiliated to.some patron or court, their work was well 
known, and signed all over, as the saying goes. More- 
over the custom of the atelier was that portraits and 
religious pictures were often repeated many times. Pupils 
would carry the copies almost to completion, then the 
master added the finishing touches. He could hardly 
sign such replicas. Even in the eighteenth century, in 
England, the custom of signing was rare. 
The 
National Gallery Catalogue, which is careful to state 


“when pictures are signed, is silent on this subject in 


to enone, Raeburn, Romney, and 


regard 


Heppner. 


4 The Dutchmes, Pente and early Germans were great 
signers. Every one knows Al echt Dürer's monogram. 
“The Ambassadors,” by Holbein, is inscribed ‘ Johannes 


Therefore, a corresponding amount has been Holbein Pingebat. Hobbema usually signed: so did de 


Hooch and Teniers. Perhaps it was Whistler who made 
the signature popular in. our day: he adopted. the right 


ape new aot Seg logically 1 find such and charming Japanese way of er the signature an 


* 
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A few of 


s probably because good painters. being few, and usually 


Sir Joshua 


- 


‘part of the harmony and design of the pie- 


sane hd all painters, from the beginning, sighed and 


dated their „ What an enormous amount of 
nterest, trou d dispute the world would have been 
pared, and how many experts would have been obli; ee 
to find another means of livelihood! If the “Nar 
Exhibition” does nothing else it will have driven horde 
the lesson of the importance of signing and dating 
pictures, for = sake of art historians in the future. 


Editorial Notes 


WHATEVER reasons may have impelled Senator Har- 
rison to his attack on Rear Admiral Sims, he evidently 
was mistaken if he thought that by his attitude he would 
win the approval of his own townsmen, for it is reported 
that more than 400 residents of GuJfport, Mississippi, 
which the Senator claims as his home, have sent him 
a telegram emphatically repudiating his Sims speech 
and declaring that 90 per cent of Mississippians have 

“no sympathy with Sinn Feinism wherever expressed.” 
It seems a fair question how far Mr. Harrison represents 
Mississippi in this issue. 


IN CONNECTION with a formal attack on W. Cameron 
Forbes’ denial of the Philippines Press Bureau statement 
that whatever Igorrote movement existed against Philip- 
pine independence was regarded as a frameup' in 
Manila, the director of that bureau quotes a Washington, 
District of Columbia, Igorrote as having said: “Like the 
rest of our Christian fellow-countrymen, we also desire 
independence for our dear country. With special regard 
to myself, I must say that I am getting tired of waiting 
for it, and that this tommyrot that there will be trouble 
between the people of the highlands and those of the low- 
lands, as soon as.we are given independence, is all bunk.” 
Neither the tommyrot“ nor the “bunk” seems typical of 
the Igorrote, but it is nothing short of marvelous how 
American slang has spread during the last few years, 
especially among the press bureaux. 


NEWSPAPER publishers gathered in conference at 
Asheville, North Carolina, some days ago, were shown 
a very good quality of newsprint paper that had been 
manufactured from Alabama pine. The intimation, of 
course, was that paper for southern dailies could be 
produced at a much lower price than many .are now 
paying if it should be made from the trees that grow 
plentifully on southern soil. The object lesson was en- 
couraging. But one of even more hopeful portent for 
publishers everywhere would be the showing of a suc- 
cessful newsprint manufactured from hemp fiber or 
corn-husks, or some other material that can, be grown 
as an annual crop without much expense. If the mate- 
rial could be provided as a by-product of some food crop, 
so much the better. Probably a sufficiently intense need 
is all that will be required to stimulate the invention of a 
process for making newsprint out of something less 
costly than trees. 


News from various points in Mexico indicates a 
growing tendency on the part of members of former out- 
law bands of insurgents and rebels to turn to agricultural 
pursuits, perhaps following the example of Villa, their 
one-time leader. It will require some visible proof that 
their efforts as farmers are successful, as the conviction 
may be a logical one that unless they can farm better 
than they can fight their calling is not to be a successful 
or a profitable one. But, on the other hand, they may be 
able to win, through close application and strict attention 
to business. If they farm as persistently and steadily as 
they applied themselves to the gentle arts of guerrilla 
warfare, they should make the Mexican valleys ‘blossom 


as the rose. 


THE Rev. Dr. THEopHILUS Momotu GARDINER, the 
son of a priest of the Vey tnbesmen, Muhammadan 
natives of East Africa, who has just been made a 
suffragan bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Liberia, insists that he regards the subways of New York 
as more forbidding and more to be shumed than the 
forest trails of his home land, and the honk of motor 
cars and trucks as more terrifying than the roar of the 
jungle lions. He does not care to venture upon the 
streets without a guide to warn him and to protect him 
from the unseen and unknown perils which he believes 
are everywhere about. All of which may well cause a 
thoughtful person to ponder as to just what a much- 
boasted civilization has to offer in its own defense. 


THE very latest of the “terrible effects” of pro- 
hibition in the United, States to come prominently into 
notice is its influence upon the real estate market. The 
Anti-Saloon League is still engaged in collecting data, 
but there seems to be no doubt that when the collection 
is complete it will show an enormous increase in the 
number of those people who, since the passing of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, have evinced a desire and dis- 
played an ability to “own their own home.” What with 
this and a “building boom’ throughout the country, it 
would seem as if Jack, under. prohibition, were de- 
termined not only to build his house but to secure the 
title ‘to it as well. 


— 


LrIrriIzE did the builders of Maxstoke Castle, near 
Birmingham, England, imagine that, one day, the impos- 
ing Structure would be “put up” in an ordinary way for 
rent. Yet that is exactly what has happened, not only in 
the case of Maxstoke Castle, which has stood as a land- 
mark since the year 1340, but of, other historic edifices 
as well. Nor is this all: the rent which the present 
* proprietors of Maxstoke hope to exact is the very nominal 
one of £6 monthly, and, judging by reports from inter- 
ested English observers, there has thus far been no 

“takers”! 


THOSE accustomed to the good old ways are always 
insistent in their declaration that the claims of the effi- 
ciency experts have been greatly exaggerated. New 
methods, whatever their virtue, are not always popular. 
It is. observed that it still requires the services of two 
willing adult workers to display the wonders of a three- 
ring circus satisfactorily to one youngster, 
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